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A master flier and diver, the Hooded Merganser is considered both good looking, 
and “fatheaded.” The drake appears at top with crest lowered, and below with crest 
raised—“redhead” hen is in the center. See page 6. 
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Found in Florida 


an exotic squirrel 


\" YOU WERE ASKED to name the different kinds of 
squirrels that occur in Florida, could you do it? 

A knowledgeable outdoorsman would quickly 
supply the answer that there are three species found 
in the state. These are the eastern fox squirrel, the 
eastern gray (or cat) squirrel, and the southern 
flying squirrel. Furthermore, you would probably 
know that the fox and gray squirrels are sizable 
game animals, active during the daytime, while the 
flying squirrel is very small and ventures forth 
only at twilight or later. However, it would be a 
rare sportsman and naturalist who knew that there 
is yet a fourth species of tree squirrel living within 
the boundaries of the great state of Florida. 

This obscure form occurs in a small portion of 
the Florida Keys and represents yet another addi- 
tion to the rather long list of non-native animals 
introduced to and successfully established in Flor- 
ida. This squirrel is called the red-bellied or Mexi- 
can gray squirrel (Sciurus aureogaster), and orig- 
inates from the coastal jungles of central Mexico. 

Mexican gray or red-bellied squirrels can be 
found in Florida only on Elliott Key, which is one 
of the larger northern Florida Keys. It is located 
about 20 miles south of Miami between Key Bis- 
cayne and Key Largo, This subtropical island is 
approximately eight miles long and one-half mile 
wide, and is reached by boat since no road connects 
Elliott Key to the mainland, 

The general appearance and body size of the 
Mexican gray squirrel is very similar to the native 
gray (or cat) squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis), a 
species to which it is closely related. However, the 
pelage of the tropical species is much more colorful 
and exotic in appearance. Normally the fur is a 
vivid combination of salt and pepper gray on the 
back and tail, with a bright reddish-chestnut belly 
and flank. Also, a certain percentage of the exotic 
squirrels, instead of being gray-chestnut, are en- 
tirely melanistic, ic. they are entirely glossy black 
from nose to tip of tail. 

The author became interested in these introduced 
squirrels in March 1969, and initiated a study of 
their natural history and biology on Elliott Key. 
As a result of several exploratory visits to the 
island, it was discovered that the Mexican gray 
squirrel is rather abundant in the dense jungle-like 
forest which covers most of Elliott. 

This hammock-type forest is characteristic of the 
islands of the West Indies, but restricted exclu- 
sively to the southern tip of Florida in the conti- 
nental United States. The squirrels were observed 
to make extensive use of leaf nests placed near the 
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tops of a variety of trees. Nests were usually lo- 
cated in specimens of Florida poisonwood, West 
Indies mahogany or Bahama lysiloma, but rarely 
were noted in gumbo limbo, which is one of the 
most abundant trees on the island. © ' 

Young squirrels were present in the nests in late } 
spring, and usually number only two or three per 
litter. This is a lower litter size than is usually seen 
in our native species, but the red-bellied squirrel 
may make up for this deficiency by producing a 
second or third litter each year. Additional research 
is needed before this possibility can be clarified. 
Both the black and gray-red phases have been 
found together in the same litter, so the two color 
forms are quite compatible and probably result 
from only slight genetic differences in parents. 

During the course of the current field study of 
the red-bellied squirrel, it has been noted that ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the specimens ob- 
served or collected are melanistic, and the remain- 
der exhibit the normal coloration. This may sug- 
gest that the dark jungle-like forest present on 
Elliott may favor the survival of black squirrels 
over gray-red ones. 

For food, the red-bellied squirrel utilizes the 
fruit, seeds, or buds of a variety of tropical plants 
and the usage changes seasonally. For example, in 
March the species makes heavy use of the fleshy 
yellow fruit of the mastic tree, while later in the 
year the seeds of mahogany trees appear to serve 
as a staple dietary item. 

The story of how red-bellied squirrels came to 
be living in Florida is of interest due to the obvious 
distance from its natural haunts in Mexico. As a 
result of interviewing a number of residents and 
ex-residents of Elliott Key, the events can be recon- 
structed. As late as the middle 1930’s no squirrels of 
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any type occurred on the island, and the only spe- 
cies of mammals present were raccoons (Procyon 
lotor), marsh rabbits (Sylvilagus palustris), and 
black rats (Rattus rattus). 

About this time a wealthy and prominent hotel 
owner on Miami Beach, J. Arthur Pancoast, bought 
property in the middle of Elliott Key and estab- 
lished a thriving papaya plantation. Mr. Pancoast, 
being somewhat of a naturalist and fancier of in- 
teresting mammals and birds, decided that Elliott 
Key needed additional wildlife to add to the de- 
pauperate fauna. He took a fancy to the beautifully 
colored red-bellied squirrel, which were occasion- 
ally imported from Mexico by pet dealers, and 
ordered four from a dealer in 1938. 


Florida's exotic Elliott Key squirrel compared to commo 
native species. From top—a fox squirrel; red-bellied (or 
Mexican gray); a native gray, and small flying squirrel. : 
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These arrived by boat a few weeks later, and 
were taken to Elliott Key for release by a close 
friend, Charles M. Brookfield, who lived at Petrel 
Point near the south end of Elliott Key. Mr. Brook- 
field released one pair on his own land at Petrel 
Point and released the second pair about two miles 
north on Mr, Pancoast’s papaya plantation. It is 
not known whether all four animals survived to 
establish the present population, but Mr. Brook- 
field (who now lives in Miami) does recall that 
one of the original four was black, and the others 
gray-red in color. 

The course of the subsequent spread of squirrels 
on Elliott Key was not charted because World 
War II broke out shortly after their introduction, 
and the people involved moved away, joined the 
military, or were otherwise diverted by the war 
effort. We do know that by the early 1950’s this 
species was present on most parts of the entire 
island. 

Generally in Florida introduced species of ani- 
mals have a history of competing with and even 
replacing native species. Such is the problem cur- 
rently, for example, with the introduced walking 
catfish spreading in the Miami area. However, in 
the case of the red-bellied squirrel, no native spe- 
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cies of squirrel was present on Elliott, thus none 
was eliminated. 

A second problem encountered with exotic spe- 
cies is that they often adversely affect or damage 
the vegetation of the new habitat if no natural 
enemies or predators are present, and the popula- 
tion grows to plague proportions. There appears to 
be no problem of this on Elliott Key, however, 
because of the presence of numerous hawks and 
larger snakes (such as the indigo and rat snakes) 
which can eat squirrels. 

In general, it appears that in this one case the 
introduced species is in balance with its environ- 
ment and is a rather harmless, yet esthetically 
pleasing addition to a depauperate fauna. Also, 
because of the wide salt-water barrier there is no 
danger that the species will ever escape to the 
mainland to compete with gray or fox squirrels. 
Furthermore, since this is essentially a jungle spe- 
cies there are probably few forested areas on the 
mainland of South Florida that would even offer 
suitable habitat. 

Congress and the President approved a bill in 
1968 authorizing the Creation of Biscayne Bay Na- 
tional Monument which will include Elliott Key 
and several adjacent islands. Assuming the National 
Park Service concurs, Florida’s newest squirrel 
would thus be assured of future protection within 
the Monument. Several naturalists feel they de- 
serve such protection because they are an eye- 
pleasing and innocuous addition to the wildlife of 
the Florida Keys. @ 


Photo By Dr. Larry Brown 
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The Hooded Merganser 


By GENE SMITH 


Tt 1s A fatheaded, but good-looking, duck with 
a resplendent black-bordered white crest and a 
short, black stick for a bill. He’s called the Hooded 
Merganser. He and his less conspicuously adorned 
mate are master swimmers, divers and aerialists. 
They nest in trees, shun their kin, and live with 
a bad name. 

Hooded Mergansers are not popular with duck 
hunters—thanks to a good supply of more “con- 
ventional” ducks, to their own small size, and to 
their partly-deserved reputation for tasting strong. 
(This is all just as well, since the bag limit on mer- 
gansers is five daily in the aggregate, only one of 
which may be a Hooded.) 

There are three mergansers in this subfamily of 
ducks: the Common Merganser and the Red- 
breasted Merganser in addition to our star, who 
is smaller than the other two. In duck hunting 
jargon, all three are lumped together as “sawbills” 
or “fish ducks.” They do, after all, have serrated 
bills. 

“Fish duck” or not, the Hooded Merganser doesn’t 
deserve to be relegated to the same low status of 
his two cousins. The Hooded is not always fishy- 
tasting. His diet includes insects, tadpoles, frogs, 
crayfish, salamanders, and some vegetable matter, 
in addition to small fishes. These he takes from the 
fresh water ponds, lakes, rivers and streams of the 
interior, where this duck prefers to live. Rarely 
does the Hooded use coastal waters, where both the 
Common and Red-breasted Mergansers spend their 
time—gorging on seafood. 

Both male and female Hooded Mergansers have 
white wing patches and bellies. Except for their 
short little bills, here their similarity ends, however. 
The hen’s crest is reddish and ragged, a far cry from 
the fastidiously coiffured look of the male, whose 
head is his dominate identifying feature. 

Hooded Mergansers nest from coast to coast and 
spend their summers across the northern States and 
the Canadian Provinces, often sharing nesting 
areas— even nesting holes—with Wood Ducks. 

Ornithologists have reported both Woody and 
Hooded eggs in the same tree hollow, with the hens 
alternating on incubation duty! (Most often, how- 
ever, they scrap over a disputed claim, and the 
Wood Duck normally will prevail, according to 
observers.) 

Incubation of the Hooded Merganser’s clutch of 
6 to 18 eggs requires about 31 days, all handled by 
the hen alone. The ducklings eventually tumble to 
the ground, also in Wood Duck fashion, and follow 
their solicitous mother to the nearby water, where 
they immediately begin to feed. 
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Drawing By Wallace Hughes 


The male Hooded Merganser has the white crest, shown low- 
ered for flight—when at rest the crest is displayed. His mate, 
at top, has a reddish crest. The Hooded is a small, fresh water 
diving duck, and nests in tree hollows and stumps in the North. 


All mergansers are slender-bodied—streamlined 
for travel in both water and air. (The first syllable 
of their common name and their scientific subfamily 
name, Merginae, are from the Latin root, mergus, 
“a diver.”) They can remain submerged for several 
minutes, during which they use both feet and wings, 
but mostly their strong wings, for propulsion. 

Back on the surface, the Hooded Merganser may 
be seen raising and lowering his crest. This is a 
good behavioral characteristic to watch for in iden- 
tifying the species. 

When he takes off, the agile Hooded rises imme- 
diately from the water, lower his crest, and speeds 
away on surprisingly quiet wings. So fast is his 
wingbeat, only a blur is seen at each side of the 
body. Flight is normally straight line, but the 
Hooded may veer at almost a perfect right angle if 
danger is detected below—like the upturned face 
of a duck hunter. These ducks usually travel in 
pairs or in very small flocks of five or six birds. 
They are said to be among the swiftest fliers in 
all duckdom. 

These are exclusively North American birds. 
They winter in the South, from east Texas to the 
Carolinas, and up in mid-continent along the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. In Florida they rarely visit the 
southern end of the peninsula. In fact, they aren't > 
exactly a common sight in north Florida. 

Maybe that fact makes the Hooded Merganser all 
the more beautiful. © 
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Grindle Gripes 


as rough as any “rough” fish can get, the bowfin—an ancient leftover 


from prehistoric days—requires handling with care when hooked 


gee oF “rough” fish, the mudfish, or grindle 
(bowfin), is about as rough as they get. Gener- 
ally they’re caught by accident when something 
else is the target, but I once knew a guide who used 
some especially big ones to fill in on slow days. 

This impresario would bank on big mudfish 
busting the line and he’d get his customer to place 
a shiner in just the right place. After a long, fishless 
day, the client would be ready to accept almost any 
large swirl or splash as a bass and the mudfish 
generally provided. After the holocaust, the fisher- 
man would happily conjecture about the weight of 
the lost monster, never dreaming it was anything 
but a bass. 

There are slight differences in the way a mudfish 
takes a lure or shiner as compared to a bass strike, 
but I’m never quite sure. After catching a bunch 
of mudfish, I think I can detect their take, but by 
the time I get around to mudfish again, I’ve either 
forgotten their striking characteristics, or they've 
changed their approach and I mistake one for a 
big bass. 

I don’t know just how big the blamed things get 
but the biggest I’ve seen were in a deep, clear lake, 
quite different from the mudholes they’re supposed 
to occupy. They get to weigh more than twenty 
pounds (no one seems to care just how big), and 
I've broken off quite a number. If you were really 
out after them, you’d land more with a section of 
wire leader as they have plenty of teeth. They'll 
take artificials, even surface stuff, and make some 
really good jumps—the time at which most bass 
fishermen snarl in disappointment and start cussing. 
One fisherman I know hates mudfish so much he 


Not all mudfish are mean and black 
looking. This “albino” was caught 
by Pat Berry, DeLand, but has same 
instincts as his darker relatives. 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


goes after one with a sharp knife as if he intended 
to shred it. 

I remember the two biggest mudfish I ever saw. 
One of them came up out of the depths of Deep 
Lake in south Florida and took a look at my oar 
tip, evidently thinking it was just the right size 
for a meal, There were a lot of big ones that trip 
and I'd guess he would go twenty pounds. The 
other buster was also in the south end, but he was 
in a canal and he took a plug. I got a look at his 
side before something broke and he looked like 
another 20-pounder. 

If you get a tight line on one with a fairly light 
outfit you'll feel hard, headshaking tugs, and a 
mudfish won’t run quite as fast as a bass. He tends 
to dig after making a jump or two. I’d recommend 
handling one with pliers as they don’t stop snapping 
after they come aboard. 

Biologists say the bowfin is a real old timer as 
fishes go, being a carryover from extremely an- 
cient types, most of his relatives appearing as fos- 
sils. Most of his diet is fish but it’s doubtful if he is 
really harmful in many cases and some say he’s 
helpful in trimming overpopulations of panfish. I 
don’t want in that argument. 

Because he has an air bladder as extra equip- 
ment, the mudfish can live in water with less oxy- 
gen than most fish can stand. It is in extremely 
low water that mudfish chew up more respected 
fish of considerable size. Mudfish make poor fillets. 

In most lakes and rivers I’ve fished, the mudfish 
generally came from very shallow shoreline inden- 
tions—not that most mudfish were living in such 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
places but they were simply near the surface there 
and most of the stuff I throw goes pretty shallow. 


Get a poor view of a mudfish from above while 
he’s in the water and his silhouette is remarkably 
like a bass. He may even move off in bassy fashion 
and his rounded tail doesn’t show from above. 
About the only chance of being sure is to strain 
your eyes for his long dorsal fin that often waves 
snakily, even when he’s at rest. 


A young fellow named Pat Berry of DeLand 
came up with an albino mudfish awhile back. I 
would be willing to accept a white specimen of 
almost any other kind of fish, but a mudfish with 
baby blue eyes was almost too much to be real. 


Berry kept him in a small pond and would use 
a big landing net to take him out for inspection. 
The doggoned thing would burrow pretty well down 
into the bottom while resting and Berry would 
simply look for a light streak on the mud, then 
deftly scoop up his pet with one long sweep. 


Yep! It was white all right. 


I HAVE HAD SOME inquiries about conversion of 
outboard motors to topside exhaust for fishing. 
Although a number of Floridians have done this 
for their own use, there are no commercial revi- 
sions available as far as I know. It is true that the 
below-surface exhaust is detrimental when trolling 
or shoreline casting with the motor running. The 
electric motor is satisfactory for the smaller boats; 
for something bigger, I don’t know what to recom- 
mend unless you can design and build your own 
topside exhaust. 


I HAVE REPEATEDLY admonished fishermen who are 
planning out-of-state trips to consult fish and game 
officials in the area to be fished. Many mature an- 
glers have some misguided notion that the fish and 
game folks are somehow strictly law enforcement 
officials bent on preventing visitors from enjoying 
themselves. 


Now this public information business is handled 
very differently in the different states, and I con- 
fess that there are some departments that won’t 
officially give you the time of day about hunting or 
fishing. Don’t let one failure stop future efforts. 
Even though written inquiries may fall upon stony 
ground, don’t hesitate to run down local fish and 
game officers. One state that wouldn’t even answer 
my inquiries in any way contained some of the 
nicest fish and game people I’ve ever met—once I 
was on the scene. Don’t ask me who got the letters 
to begin with. 


FRESH WATER spin-fishermen seldom use two- 
handed casting but those wanting a little extra 
snap, or who suffer from tired arms after fishing a 


Unhooking a mudfish can turn into a major operation. Bob 
Budd employs two pairs of pliers and a watchful attitude. 


while, can learn from the users of medium salt 
water tackle who are not above taking hold of the 
rod butt with a second hand. 


As executed with a light rod, the two-handed 
cast has little relation to the full-arm swing of the 
surf caster. The cast’s direction is still guided with 
the right hand (for right-handed people) and the 
motion is almost the same as with one hand—except 
that the second hand, located near the butt, gives a 
little extra authority in the snap. 


I watched George Radel, formerly of Coral 
Gables, use this system with great accuracy. He 
was casting a plug that weighed about 5s-ounce 
with a seven-foot rod having a fairly long butt. His 
right hand was in charge but the left contributed 
to the horsepower. Admittedly, Radel is one of the 
greatest casters I have ever watched, but the sys- 
tem can help many people. I’m awkward at it but 
can see tremendous possibilities. 


For that matter, any change in casting form that 
still does the job may be a restful maneuver. An 
instructor of the Orvis school of fly casting has 
made quite a point of the old “wrist casting” school 
being obsolete. When I was a kid, all of the best 
fly casters made a point of doing the job with the 
elbow held close to the side—so close that you could 
hold a book between the elbow and the ribs, That 
was very important stuff. Now, the forearm cast, 
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or even the full-arm swing is considered better 
form with the flyrod and more restful. 

I go along with the Orvis instructor with one 
reservation (which I’m sure he’d agree with). The 
restful way is to use all of the methods, and I have 
found myself getting some forearm rest by throw- 
ing entirely with the wrist from time to time. This 
same principle goes for sideswiping, backhanding 
and all of the other casting moves. Learn to do all 
of them, even though the situation may not demand 
a change. Then, on a long day’s fishing you have a 
variety of moves instead of the same tiresome rou- 
tine in the same rut, the thing that tires more than 
anything else. 

I say these things from experience, for although 
the world is full of better casters than I am, I find 
myself able to cast for a very long time without 
appreciable fatigue. My feet, or seat, gets tired long 
before my arm or hand does, and I’m certainly no 
endurance-type athlete any more. 

You should be suspicious if blisters or sore spots 
show up after a day's fishing. Not always, but usu- 
ally, you are doing something the hard way. Fly 
casting, generally considered pretty hard work with 
heavy tackle, doesn’t tire me. As recently as ten 
years ago, I developed a fly casting callous on the 
heel of my hand after several days of fishing and 
sometimes that spot would become sore before the 
callous formed. I have also acquired blisters in my 
palm. At present, the only result of long sessions of 
casting is normal callouses on my fingers. This is 
not a matter of magic techniques, but simply learn- 
ing to do it the easy ways for me. 


TWENTY YEARS ago, I had a custom rifle built for 
a very good friend. He had a military action and 
barrel and wanted a nice stock and scope put on it 
and I knew a good gunmaker. I was flattered that 
my friend trusted my judgment, so I helped him 
with the measurements and handled the whole 
thing. 

“Get me a case for it, too,” my pal said in parting. 

Well, when the rifle was finished and I brought 
it home, I had it tucked in a nice sheepskin-lined 
case that caused it to sweat and rust within a 
couple of days. There was some harmful chemical 
in the sheepskin (tanning by-product). Talk about 
embarrassment! Storage of equipment is a complex 
thing. More recently built gun cases aren’t likely 
to cause trouble, but a similar thing has come up 
with fishing reels, 

To show how stupid I’ve been on that score, I 
got a fine reel with a leather case and put it away 


The two-handed method as used with a medium-actioned spinning 
outfit. Second hand is just for little added snap in the cast. 
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damp and salty. You can imagine what it was like 
a month later. Leather cases are good for reels only 
when they are properly cleaned and dried before 
being stashed. Otherwise, you simply have an ex- 
pensive method of encouraging rust or corrosion. 
And once you have put a damp or salty reel in a 
fancy case, that case is no longer protection but 
simply an added hazard to the reel’s welfare. 


THIS BUSINESS of carrying large outboard motors 
is something to think about. I have repeatedly said 
that the outboard motor is one of the most danger- 
ous loads in the world, and the number of slipped 
dises and game shoulders around fishing docks will 
bear out my contention. 

Well, after all this lecturing I really did a dandy 
the other day. I had a boat on a trailer and was 
about to pull a 28-horse Johnson from the transom. 
That motor weighs roughly the same as a Brahman 
bull and I put my arms around it, lifted it up off 
the transom and started to step back with it. My 
heel caught on something and I went over back- 
ward with the thing on top. 

Of course I thought I was killed, and I lay there 
under the blamed thing wishing I had read my own 
stuff and trying to visualize the fine print on my 
accident policy. 

Although my cries of anguish could have been 
heard a considerable distance, the total result was 
a few minor bruises and paralyzed dignity. I was 
lucky. 

Let that be a lesson to you. @ 


Photo By Gene Smith 


F YOU'VE BEEN face-to-face with a Florida softshell 

turtle, you’ve realized, I’m sure, that there are 
more pleasant and prettier creatures in the animal 
world. 

Take the matter of disposition, for example. Or- 
nery, vicious, stubborn, aggressive, an angered soft- 
shell will dig in with powerful legs to lunge at a 
tormentor, long neck darting out with the swiftness 
of a rattler’s strike. If the blade-like teeth connect, 
there’s bound to be some blood drawn—and it won’t 
be the softshell’s. I’ve even read that a large speci- 
men hitting your finger joint just right can do a 
neat amputation job. 

We fooled around with a lead pencil to see just 
what a 12-pound, 14-inch specimen we captured 
could do. While the jaws couldn’t bite right through, 
they put deep enough crunch marks in the wood to 
command our immediate respect. 

Before we completely malign a softshell’s tem- 
perament, however, we've found it is mean mainly 
when cornered, threatened, or teased. Like many an- 
other potentially dangerous creature, it is terrified 
of humans and makes every effort to avoid them 
if possible. 

We became intimately acquainted with our first 
softshells through curiosity. 

Inclined to be romantically “outdoorsy,” we fig- 
ured there were baby alligator bodies attached to 
each of those small heads patrolling in a semi-circle 
about 40 feet from where we swam at our central 
Florida lake. 

A tiny snout, the knobbed eyes, the head lying 
flat on the water instead of projecting out cooter- 
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long neck, short temper—that’s the 


Florida | 
Softshell 
Turtle 


like—these things made us believe we were seeing 
*gators. But we were wrong. 

An eventual exploratory cast with a plastic worm 
brought in, after a great deal of argument, an ugly 
and irate Florida softshell turtle snagged in the 
webbing of a front foot. After considerable cautious 
maneuvering, we pliered the hook from the tough 
membrane and the disgruntled softshell went on 
its way. 

The covering of a softshell is a thick, tough skin 
with cartilaginous, drooping edges. With head and 
front feet drawn in, the shell sags protectively over 
the openings. The bottom shell is smallish and easily 
bruised on rocks or concrete—which probably ex- 
plains why this turtle rarely crawls out onto land 
except to lay its eggs or to infrequently bask in the 
sun. 

This short-fused group of turtles is distributed 
throughout Asia, Africa, and North America. The 
Florida softshell (Trionyx ferox ferox), also called 
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the southern softshell turtle, appears in Georgia 
and Florida. A somewhat similar reptile, the east- 
ern spiny softshell turtle, inhabits the Florida pan- 
handle area but can easily be kept separate by the 
sawtoothed projections on the leading edge of its 
carapace, contrasting with the flattened round 
bumps that adorn the front area of the Florida soft- 
shell’s carapace. Because of their flattened appear- 
ance, this group of turtles are often referred to as 
“pancake” or “flapjack” turtles. It comes by the 
moniker “snapper” very naturally. 

When young, the Florida softshell has mottled 
black markings on its yellow- or orange-rimmed 
carapace. As age increases, the markings fade. An 
adult has dark brown, leathery looking appear- 
ance, On thin or very old specimens, you can often 
see the rib and spinal column outlined since, like 
all turtles, these parts are fused to the upper shell. 
Viewed from underneath, the turtle is white. 

Watching these widely webbed-footed turtles 
glide through the water, one can hardly fail to 
acknowledge and to respect the ballerina-like grace 
and speed with which these clumsy-on-land critters 
can navigate. They’re an aid in perpetuating only 


Slender proboscis and flattened “pancake” appearance, 
shown above, left, sets the softshell apart from other 
turtles. Its flesh is highly regarded as food. Closeup 
of the Florida softshell turtle’s snout, above. shows 
tiny lateral projections which aid identification of 
members within the softshell group. The pointed snout. 
right, extremely long neck, and foul temper are soft- 
shell turtle characteristics. Fleshy coverings conceal 
the stout razor-edged cutting mandibles in its mouth. 
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the fittest of the fish species, as any wounded, sick, 
or slow fish is an easy prey for these fast swimmers. 

With a cane pole, my youngster once hooked a 
small bass. While dallying with it at the surface, 
there was a sudden commotion and the handicapped 
bass, in a frenzy, figure-eighted through the water 
with a hungry and determined softshell in swift 
pursuit, matching every move. The game of life 
and death was fascinating to watch. We marveled 
at the turtle’s maneuverability, thinking its actions 
compared favorably (in agility, speed, and per- 
sistence) to those of a hungry blood-aroused shark. 
Finally, my son pulled the bass to safety and re- 
leased it. 

The head of a softshell ends in a double-barreled 
snorkel through which it breathes. If this turtle has 
a favorite pasttime, it would be squirming into the 
mud or sand in shallow water, then extending its 
neck to poke the nostrils just above the surface of 
the water. One authority states that in deep water, 
a softshell draws in water through its nostrils, and 
runs this water over oxygen-absorbing structures 
located in the pharynx for a secondary source of air. 

(Continued on next page) 
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These nostrils help identify various species of 
softshells, too. Those of the Florida softshell and 
others have a tiny horizontal ridge jutting into each 
opening. Smooth softshells have perfectly round 
nostrils. 

The head is lightly patterned but the striping is 
somewhat obscure in the adults. 

This particular softshell is an inhabitant of quiet 
waters—ponds, lakes, ditches. It feeds on fish, frogs, 
clams, snails—and I know it accounts for the newly 
hatched ducklings that disappear one by one at 
our lake. A stringered bass, left unattended, rarely 
survives if these turtles are around. I’ve never 
heard of one biting a human unless it was pro- 
voked, however. 

After mating, in early summer, the female drags 
herself on land, selects a sunny spot, then works 
herself down three or four inches until only her 
nose protrudes above the ground’s surface. She 
stays there, perhaps three or four days, until her 
several dozen eggs are laid. She then wriggles her- 
self out with the sand falling back into the hole to 
cover and to conceal the eggs, and streaks (I know 
—we chased one!) for the water. 

These eggs are over an inch in diameter, white, 
and brittle-shelled. I’m not sure about the time- 
table but it seems we catch most of the newly 
hatched young ‘uns traipsing across our yard in 
July. 

We've tried a few as pets but they don’t seem 
to tame down—although we could be spoiled by 
the gentle, friendly, and personable cooter we've 
had for 11 years. For softshells, a climb-out area 
should be non-abrasive because of the delicate 
undershell. 

Despite their external odor, softshells make for 
good eating. I’m not the turtle-cleaning type, how- 
ever, and I figure chewing on an unrelenting piece 
of fried bowfin experimenting for a previous FLorma 
Wip.ire article was sacrifice enough to make to 
my outdoor writing profession in one year. 

I know the first step is to detach the head from 
the body. You can’t do much work until you get 
rid of those quick jaws. Some people advise prun- 
ing shears; others place the turtle on its back and 
when it sticks out its neck to flip itself over, down 
comes the hatchet. A stout knife applied to the 
undersides along the dotted line where the top and 
bottom shells meet will eventually reveal the 
goodies underneath—they tell me. 

Turtle meat is highly edible whether fried, 
stewed, or used in soup. I’ve yet to discover the 
oft-discussed seven differently flavored meats con- 
tained therein, however. 


The soltshell’s bottom shell is tender and easily bruised. 
Its long neck enables it to strike with snake-like motion. 


Most Florida softshells for the market are caught 
by commercial catfishermen. One central Florida 
dealer, Stokes Fish Market of Leesburg, ships most 
of those they freeze to midwestern markets where 
the meat sells for about 65¢ a pound. 

Often termed the “most vicious of cold-blooded 
animals,” viewing these turtles when they are 
swimming or suspended in clear water over a white 
sand bottom in full sunlight, one cannot deny this 
reptile’s seal-like grace. 

We've been intrigued by the way they'll respond 
to an offering of stale bread, too. 

When we swim, we take along several slices of 
bread for assorted bluegills and bass, mallard 
ducks, and anything that passes by. Three softshells 
have expressed an interest in the goings on and 
now come in for their share. The biggest will even 
accept a scrap of bread (a long one) from my boy’s 
hand. Normally they'll keep a respectful distance 
but once in awhile they'll come scurrying around 
our legs searching for an overlooked tidbit—at 
which time I’m not ashamed to admit that we in- 
stinctively make our toes less conspicuous by dig- 
ging them into the sand out of sight. 

By the way, if you ever must carry one of these 
animated pancakes, hold it by the back of the shell 
and well out from your legs. Its neck is extremely 
long and flexible, darn near reaching anyplace 
around its body except at the very rear. 

Old ugly is a mean customer when cornered. 
Avoid that situation and the Florida softshell won't 
bother you. @ 
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Big Birds in Danger 


LIGHTLY OvER 12,000 Brown Pelicans nested in 

Florida in the summer of 1969, according to 
census figures released by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s Wildlife Research Projects 
office in Gainesville. 

Research Biologist Lovett Williams reports that 
Florida and South Carolina are now the only places 
in North America where the once abundant species 
still thrives. Since 1960 it has disappeared from 
the entire coast of the Gulf of Mexico west of 
Florida, including Louisiana, Texas and Mexico— 
and is evidently on the way to becoming a memory 
also in California. 

“Were the Mockingbird to disappear from Flor- 
ida, it would be equivalent to the Brown Pelican’s 
disappearance from Louisiana,” says wildlife biolo- 
gist Larry Martin of Ocala, alluding to the fact that 
the Brown Pelican is the state bird of Louisiana. 
Martin assisted with the pelican censuses conducted 
in Florida the past three years. 

The Brown Pelican is one of two pelican species 
seen in Florida and the United States. It is a coastal 
resident which formerly nested on Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific shores. It is the still-familiar bird of 
Florida wharfs, pilings and beaches, and is probably 
the most photographed bird in the state. 

The other species is the White Pelican, a some- 
what larger bird which breeds mostly inland in the 
northwestern states and Canada. White Pelicans 
are seen in Florida primarily during the winter 
months. As far as anyone knows, they are not 
sharing the unlucky fate of the Brown Pelican—yet. 

Research findings in Britain and, more recently, 
in the U. S—by the Department of Wildlife Ecology 
at the University of Wisconsin and the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife at Laurel, Maryland— 
have shown that DDT and other “hard” pesticides 
are responsible for declines in the populations of 
several species of birds, especially hawks, eagles 
and waterbirds, which live on the flesh of fish and 
other animals. 

“Tt is becoming increasingly more evident,” says 
Williams, “that DDT and other such poisons are 
responsible for the extirpation of the Brown Pelican 
from much of its former range.” 

But biologists are unable to explain why the 
species still survives in Florida. It is possible that 
Florida’s ocean waters, where pelicans feed, aren’t 
as contaminated with pesticides as waters in other 
areas due to the large coastal water exchanges daily 
between the bays and the oceans which surround 
the state. 

It is known that high concentrations of poisons 
in water or on land are not necessary to do harm 
to wildlife. There is a “magnifying effect” associ- 
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Photo By Mike Fogarty 


Still familiar along Florida coasts, the Brown Pelican is gone 
from other parts of its range—probably in trouble everywhere. 


ated with the food chain. It amounts to slow poison- 
ing and eventually leads to reproductive failure. 

The “magnifying effect” is explained this way: 

When “hard” pesticides like DDT and the other 
chlorinated hydrocarbons are washed from the land 
into the sea through the streams and rivers after 
rains, they are absorbed in small quantities by 
many aquatic organisms. 

In the scheme of life, the smaller of these orga- 
nisms—called zooplankton—are eaten by larger 
animals. During a lifetime of feeding on slightly 
contaminated smaller organisms, some of the middle- 
sized ones accumulate progressively higher levels 
of poisons in their own tissues. Then they are eaten 
by still larger animals, mainly fish, and so on up 
the food chain. The final result is that some of the 
fish consumed by pelicans, in this case, contain 
relatively large amounts of poison. 

During their long lives, pelicans eat many fish. 
If the fish are poison, the pelican itself finally ac- 
cumulates too much poison. These sublethal levels 
in the bodies of pelicans may not noticeably effect 
the health of the birds, but they are known to cause 
reproductive failure by interfering with the com- 
plex physiology of egg production. When an animal 
species cannot reproduce fast enough to replace 
those of its number which die, it becomes extinct. 

Although the Commission research biologists in- 
tend to continue the annual censusing of Brown 
Pelican colonies in Florida, they readily admit that 
until the heavy use of DDT and other persistent 
pesticides is stopped—and there are no signs of a 
slowdown—the big birds are in danger in Florida, 
too, whether there are 20 or 20,000 of them. © 
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OST HUNTERS concede that the sporting quest for 
M wild turkey is the ultimate in game bird hunt- 
ing in North America. Some call it the ultimate in 
hunting—period. 

Volumes have been written on the varying philos- 
ophies and individual styles of hunting this great, 
bronze-colored wildfowl, and on the hows and sup- 
posed whys of wild turkey behavior. 

In recent history, still more treatises have been 
appearing dealing with the scientific aspects of 
wild turkey management and restoration in these 
United States. 

It is a fact that the noble bird has responded 
most favorably to modern wildlife management 


techniques—habitat improvement, disease control, 
protection, and the relocation of breeding stock. 
Enlightened management has ushered in an era of 
renewed interest in turkey hunting. On ranges 
where turkeys were once plentiful, and where they 
later were nonexistent, reintroduced flocks have 
successfully re-established themselves. In fact, there 
are even areas of the country with wild turkeys 
today where none ranged naturally during historic 
times! 

Perhaps Florida’s topnotch wild turkey hunting 
and her recognized leadership in turkey research 
and management best illustrate how the two—har- 
vest and husbandry—go hand-in-hand. 


for hunting fun—and success—get acquainted with 


Turkey 
Talking 
Time 


By GENE SMITH 


A big gobbler like this should be a source 
of pride for any hunter who bags him. Otho 
Edwards, from Quincy, is shown with prime 
trophy he bagged “somewhere” in Ochlocko- 
nee River swamp—’’before breakiast time.” 


Photo By Gene Smith 
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A 20-year program of capturing and relocating 
pure wild birds within the state has paid off big. 
From a puny population of only about 26,000 wild 
turkeys in 1947-48, Florida presently boasts an esti- 
mated 80,000. This is the third highest turkey pop- 
ulation in the country, according to the Big Game 
Inventory for 1967, a leaflet published last year by 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 


But while Texas and Alabama have more turkeys, 
Florida’s normal annual kill by hunters is tops in 
the nation—about 31,000 birds! (The 1968-69 turkey 
harvest in the state was off drastically—to the tune 
of about 12,500 birds—because of spring and sum- 
mer flooding over much of south Florida and the 
inevitable nesting failure and poult mortality that 
resulted.) 


Hunting the wild turkey is a strictly American 
sport. Its history far predates Thanksgiving and all 
the traditional “stuffing” associated therewith (—of 
both the turkey and the thanks-giver). 


Fossil records from 3,000 B.c., pieces of aboriginal 
art, and ample turkey remains prove that wild tur- 
keys were hunted—even caught live, penned up and 
domesticated—by the ancients and the Indians of 
pre-Columbian times. Turkey flesh was used for 
food, turkey bones became tools, their spurs made 
arrow points, and their feathers made clothing, 
fans, fletching for arrows, and, quite naturally, 
they adorned the Redman and his weapons as a 
sort of badge to denote that the wearer or bearer 
was a good turkey hunter. 


That was the beginning of the cult that has grown 
up around modern turkey hunting—an exclusive 
order one doesn’t join merely by wearing a turkey 
feather in his hatband, or even by bagging some 
stray bird, perhaps a reckless young tom, encoun- 
tered by chance. 


To be acknowledged as a full-fledged brother of 
that greatly respected fraternity of sportsmen, the 
expert turkey hunters, one must know turkeys. He 
must be able to “speak” and understand their lan- 
guage, to read their peculiar “writing” on the forest 
floor, and to think like turkeys think. Too, he will 
have actually run with them for several seasons, 
year-round, studying their movements, their roost- 
ing and eating habits, and their social life, including 
their love lives. That’s how the Indians did it. 


When and if a person masters all this, and if he 
has patience—the turkey hunter’s greatest single 
virtue—he can kill turkeys almost at will, fairly 
and squarely, in any tract where turkeys are found! 


Then he is a real turkey hunter. Not before. 


Thus prepared—and with the advantage afforded 
by today’s efficient firearms and ammunition—the 
accomplished hunter can make a clean kill nearly 
every time he commits himself to taking a shot. 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 
Since the primary limiting factor on the turkey population 
is weather and other natural causes, not hunting pressure, 
biologists say it appears safe to harvest 40 to 60% of the 
population annually. The spring gobbler hunt is now “big.” 


But even when he cripples a turkey, it is not neces- 
sarily lost and wasted, for such a man will be 
woodsman enough to find it, if humanly possible. 
At least, he will be sportsman enough to honestly 
try. 

We haven't said killing wild turkeys is easy. It 
is not. There are hundreds and hundreds of good 
hunters who aren’t good turkey hunters. Yet, there 
are quite a number of men, and a few boys, who 
make it seem easy, so consistently do they fill their 
bag limits. 

How do you hunt turkeys? 


There are only three really distinct methods (as- 
suming, of course, you’re not a crook): (1) “roost- 
ing” a flock in the late evening and hunting them 
then and there or early the next morning; (2) still 
hunting from a blind or other decent concealment, 
calling, or “yelping,” to bring the wary quarry 
within effective gun range; and (3) slow hunting— 
moving cautiously, “yelping” judiciously, listening 
carefully, looking constantly . . . hoping to glimpse 
a turkey coming to greet you. 

Roosting is probably the most productive hunt 
method for the fall. It certainly is the recom- 
mended method for the beginning turkey hunter. 


The prime requisite, naturally, is to find a roost- 
ing place, and in order to do this one must have 
knowledge of where some turkeys are ranging. The 
best source by far—and the most confidential—is 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
yourself. Find a flock by scouting carefully, looking 
not only for turkeys but for turkey sign—dusting 
places, tracks in roadside ditches and sandy woods 
soil, droppings, watering places, dropped feathers, 
and scratching in the leaves and grass. Successive 
evenings in the same woods prior to the season 
opening might even reveal an actual roosting place. 
(Although wild turkeys do not return to the same 
roosting place nightly, roosting, instead, wherever 
nightfall catches them on their range, they do often 
roost in the same vicinity every few days—some- 
times in the same trees they’ve used before.) 


The idea is to be within earshot of the birds 
around sundown, or very shortly thereafter, when 
they fly up to roost. 


On still evenings—particularly on still, damp eve- 
nings—the muffled booming of the great wings can 
be heard for half a mile or so as each turkey as- 
cends to its chosen branch (pine, cypress and live 
oaks are commonly used; often cypresses over a 
pond for added security). 


If the turkeys fly up close by, you’re in real luck. 
You might kill one then and there! You'll have to 
make a choice: move around to get a clear shot 
and risk searing the turkeys out of their roosts— 
and thus spoil next day’s chances along with to- 
days; or remain still and quiet until well after dark 
and steal away to await the morning and a return 
to a better shooting spot, approximately wnder the 
roosting trees, which can be approached in the pre- 
dawn darkness without arousing the birds unduly if 
you're extremely careful. 


If you succeed in positioning yourself in sight 
and range of the roosting turkeys (no easy trick 
in total darkness), and if you care to, you may 
lawfully choose your turkey and shoot him before 
he flies down. Legal shooting hours begin one-half 
hour before official sunrise wherever you are hunt- 
ing in Florida. 


Barring a sitting shot, you may have to settle 
for a shot at a flying turkey as it sails down from 
the roost to begin the day’s meanderings—provided, 
of course, one comes your way. If not, your only 
recourse is to call a turkey to you on the ground 
after they’ve all descended and begun to assemble. 
Knowing they’re out there walking makes this 
exciting! 


Birds seattered by yourself or other hunters may 
be several hours searching for each other. Singles 
might answer and come trotting to your yelp—if 
it’s good enough. But, then, a turkey might also 
approach without uttering a sound, slowly, and in 
thick cover. Be prepared for anything, even flying 
birds that have been put in the air by somebody a 
half-mile away and have chosen your side of the 
pond to land on. A surprised turkey flushed from 
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cover might even wheel and come right back over 
your head. Strange things happen when you least 
expect them. 

Occasionally you'll find a turkey back in a tree 
in the middle of the day—unusual since they nor- 
mally feed and wander all day on the ground. 
Maybe a dog has spooked it. Maybe it doesn’t feel 
good. 

Also, if you study the wild turkey long enough, 
you'll discover individual birds that appear less 
keen to danger than most—maybe even stupid. 
These are the ones that find you instead of the 
other way around. It is most likely to happen in 
thick underbrush where the turkey’s keen eyesight 
is not best used to its advantage. (Thats why these 
great game birds prefer open woods and brush, 
farm fields, and similar terrain, where visibility is 
good and running room is handy.) 

As for hunting turkeys from a blind, it’s fine but 
it takes a special breed of super-patient hunter— 
and an experienced one. He must be even less re- 
sponsive to biting insects and lost circulation than 


An alert hunter occasionally has a crack at a flying turkey 
flushed from a perch, or that is put to flight by himself or 
someone else. If you fail to get off a shot, try calling him 
back. As a rule the big birds don’t travel very far by air. 


Photo By Jim Reed 
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the all-day deer stander, who, if he moves slowly, 
can go ahead and dislodge the biggest yellow flies 
from his neck, or re-position his legs, without 
spooking his buck. Not so with the sedentary tur- 
key hunter. During the last crucial, dragged-out 
minutes of the bird’s approach, for example, even 
the slightly visible motion of a well-camouflaged 
hunter inside a first class blind can set off the alarm 
bell in a turkey’s brain that’ll send him pounding 
for the palmettos! 

A natural brush blind of treetops or other avail- 
able material is ideal. It should meet two well- 
known requirements. First, it should offer good 
visibility for at least 180 degrees to the front. And 
secondly, it must have room enough for the hunter 
to turn his gun and body for a shot on the “wrong” 
side. A long, painstaking wait capped off by the 
appearance of a big gobbler you didn’t see approach 
—on the side from which it is impossible for you 
to shoot—is an exasperating experience; one you'll 
mutter about for years to anybody who'll listen. 

For safety’s sake, you might consider leaving 
the back of your turkey blind wide open—so other 
hunters can see you if they slip up on your position 
thinking you’re a turkey from hearing your yelp- 
ing. It has happened—and a few fools have shot 
into occupied blinds. 

It is something to think about. 

Continuing on the theme of still hunting turkeys, 
there is a way to kill one that is simpler than any- 
thing we’ve discussed up to now—in theory, at least. 

It is said that if a man knows a flock well enough, 
and if the birds have been making their rounds rela- 
tively unmolested—it is said that he can kill his 
turkey simply by waiting in the same place daily 
until they pass his way. It may take three or four 
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days, but chances are good those turkeys will show 
up in the same place twice in that span of time—if 
ranging at their normal pace. Then it’s up to the 
hunter and his gun, 


Too big an “if” for you? Me too. I'll keep trying 
some other way. I'll leave that kind of hunting to 
cigar store Indians. 


But there is this to consider: You can’t kill tur- 
keys in town. You’ve got to spend some time where 
they live—lots of time—if you really expect to 
connect. That’s no stuff. 


Now, what about calls and calling? Which is the 
best type yelper? How does one learn to use a 
turkey call? Those are loaded questions Solomon in 
his heyday would have dodged! 


Individual taste, talent and dexterity must deter- 
mine which type squawker is for you. Go to a well- 
stocked hunter supply counter and ask the man to 
demonstrate—or at least let you play with—several 
makes and models of yelpers. Take a few whacks at 
calling with each and buy the one that you feel most 
accurately produces a yelp. 


Generally, I'd say the popular cedar box with 
the hinged paddle for a lid requires the least ex- 
pertise to operate passably in a short time. And it 
makes a beautiful, far-carrying yelp. 


The only drawbacks I’ve found with mine—the 
big ‘un with rubber bands to help control the 
strokes that produce the notes—are its sheer bulki- 
ness and the tendency it has to sound off acciden- 
tally if bumped, or even touched lightly. Heavy 
rubber bands around the body and lid mute it for 
confident walking with it in my field jacket pocket, 
though. 


Those inadvertent squacks and squeaks will surely 
spook a turkey. It happened to a friend of mine, who 
had stopped yelping and headed for the car with his 
cedar box under his arm. He saw an unsuspecting 
turkey coming to meet him on the trail. He tried to 
ease the caller out so he could raise his gun. The 
caller chirped, the turkey departed, and my friend 
bought a two-piece yelper the next day. 


Many of the best turkey hunters rely on their 
own handmade yelpers—variously assembled of 
corncob with a short cedar peg, or a tip of a cow 
horn with a similar wooden peg, both of which are 
rotated rhythmically and touched at just the right 
angle and pressure on a small piece of slate to pro- 
duce the yelp and other notes. Another good yelper 
is made from the wing bones of the turkey itself. 
It is mouth-actuated. 


The two-piece hand-operated yelpers, homemade 
and manufactured, require far greater skill and 
control than does my hinged box caller. 


The small diaphragm-type mouth yelper is fa- 
(Continued on next page) 
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vored by many good turkey hunters. One advan- 
tage is that it leaves both hands free for gun han- 
dling. And a few old pros can make a perfect tur- 
key yelp with the aid of a leaf, while there are 
some who have mastered the entire turkey vocabu- 
lary without mechanical or botanical aid. They use 
only their own voices. That takes some practice! 


There are at least three ways you can learn 
what to say with whichever caller or calling method 
you finally decide to master. 


Buy one of those phonograph records you've seen 
advertised in outdoor publications. They're good. 
Or, get a qualified person to tutor you. That's prob- 
ably the best way. Finally, you can get a first class 
demonstration of how turkeys talk at the nearest 
turkey farm. Listen and learn—from the real thing. 


If you can avail yourself of this approach, even 
as a sort of post graduate course in calling after 
the other instruction has been absorbed, concen- 
trate on learning to imitate the turkey hen’s notes. 
In any given hunting situation—most assuredly in 
hunting gobblers in the spring of the year—the 
hen’s yelp is the most versatile and effective call 
to use. It evinces the most responses from birds of 
either sex and any age. And besides, few of the 
commonly available turkey callers are designed to 
emit a he-bird’s vociferous gobble. 


Professor Ben Leavitt. left, of Gainesville is 
loaded down with nice gobbler he bagged 
on the Aucilla Wildlife Management Area in 
Taylor County. The head and neck definitely 
is best target on standing turkey at lower 
right. For best results, use the scattergun. 


The best negative rule to remember in connection 
with calling turkeys is to avoid the alarm note, the 
short “pert,” “pert” with which one turk conveys 
to another that something is dead up the hollow! 


Learn the peaceful “put,” “put” that means all 
is well. It'll be useful in bringing a bird the last 
thirty yards into range, and into open view. Get 
the quiet, almost musical murmuring notes down 
pat, too. And, of course, the old faithful yelp—the 
four or five-note series, repeated not too often, that 
plainly says in turkey talk, “I’m lost and desper- 
ately lonely. Where are the rest of you?” 

With those basic calls you should be on your way. 


But remember: the turkey woods is no place to 
work out your calling technique. It won’t get any 
turkeys within range and it surely won’t endear 
you to other turkey hunters within earshot. An 
overenthusiastic approach to calling, and a string 
of wrong notes, particularly, are sure tipoffs of an 
inexperienced hunter. So practice at home; not in 
the woods, 

Now, as any fool knows, the real proof of the 
pudding on any hunt is not really the stalking or 
calling or tracking or whatever. It is the killing, and 
a 20-pound wild turkey takes a good bit of it! I 
have shot three turkeys. As far as I know I haven't 
killed one. (I certainly hope not, because I surely 
didn’t bring any home with me.) 
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Most of the real turkey slayers I’ve talked to on 
the subject of arms for this job swear by a 12 gauge 
shotgun with a full choke barrel, and they use 
number 742 shot and aim for the head and neck 
—the turkey’s most vulnerable area. 


There are variances on this theme, of course. 
Shooting at just-flushed, flying birds might call for 
2’s, 4’s, or even BB’s—the better to break some 
wing bones or something. But keep in mind that 
you sacrifice numerical chances of connecting with 
the larger diameter shot—fewer pellets per shell, 
you know. 


If you shoot a pump or autoloading shotgun, you 
might carry a 742 load in the chamber, to be fol- 
lowed by a couple of number 4’s, or a 4 and a 2—in 
case the ol’ head-and-neck shot doesn’t stop him. 
All should be “high brass” shells, of course, or bet- 
ter still, the 3-inch magnums. 


Rifles for turkeys? Sure, if you’re a good enough 
marksman and a genuine sport. A turkey hunter 
who chooses this arm—and keeps bringing home 
the meat every season—is, from this corner, one 
of the most admired of all outdoorsmen. He ranks 
right up there with Dan’l and Davy in my book. 


These men almost always shoot with the aid of 
a low-power telescopic sight and stick with the 
light varmint calibers that shoot flat, fast and hard 
—which Dan’l and Davy would’ve used, too, had 
these combinations been available back then. 


The .22 rimfire magnum is about the least power- 
ful cartridge you can get away with if you're seri- 
ous about rifling turkeys. The .222, .222 magnum, 
.22 Hornet, and other light centerfire calibers are 
ideal for turkeys, and smaller game, up to 150 yards 
out or a little more, but preferably a lot closer. 
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The upper back is a good aiming point when 
sighting on a turkey with a rifle. A good hit there 
will break the back and positively anchor the bird 
with the least damage to the meat. 

Regardless of what you’ve heard around the 
campfire, only the very hopeful and the superbly 
confident shoot for a wild turkey’s head with a rifle! 

Have you ever noticed how really nervous a 
turkey’s head is? And did you ever try to keep 
the crosshairs on one through a small opening in 
the brush, for example? It’s about like trying to hit 
a ping pong ball through a picket fence—while a 
game’s in progress. 

Well, here’s hoping you can put a real big ’un on 
the table for Thanksgiving, or, at least before the 
season closes where you are. 

The key word, remember, is perseverance. Stick 
to your birds. Go hunting often enough and the 
law of averages will surely bring you and a turkey 
together sometime. Maybe. 


Why, I even read of a guy who had a big turkey 
fly into the side of his car and break its neck. In 
season. 


Naw, it wasn’t sporting, that’s for sure; but it was 
a turkey! Would you have left it there by the side 
of the road? Of course not. It was most likely the 
first turkey he ever killed. 

At least, it looked pretty sporty in the picture, 
what with him wearing his camouflage cap and 
holding his shotgun an’ all. 

And somebody once said, “A picture doesn’t lie!” 

Well, they don’t always tell the whole truth, 
either, now, do they? 


Keep your yelper dry... @ 


Photo By Lovett Williams 


Unique Hammock Preserved 


NE OF souTH Florida’s last bits of unspoiled 

wilderness, long a target for real estate de- 
velopers, is to be spared the bulldozer and become 
a park and nature center with its more than 250 
species of rare plants, trees, bromeleids, ferns and 
wild orchids carefully preserved for future genera- 
tions of nature lovers, students and scientists. 

The area is 20-acre Fuchs Hammock, less than a 
mile from and directly in the path of Homestead’s 
mushrooming urban expansion, Dr. Frank C. Craig- 
head, noted botanist and consultant with Ever- 
glades National Park, has this to say about the 
hammock: “Fuchs Hammock in my opinion is the 
only remaining hammock that contains a relatively 
good remnant of the botanical splendor of original 
subtropical hammocks. For example, one brome- 
leid which is extremely rare is found in abundance 
here. So are two fern species, also rare; and 13 
species of wild orchids including the exotic Mule 
Ear Orchid, the Shell Orchid and the Butterfly 
Orchid.” 

Hammocks such as this are unique in south 
Florida which has the only subtropical climate in 
continental United States. It is this mild climate, 
plus an abundance of open waters, that has caused 
fantastic population growth in the southern penin- 
sula, with a subsequent loss of areas of primitive 
beauty. A few years ago, there were more than 150 
tropical hardwood hammocks on the pineland sur- 
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rounding Homestead and extending into what is 
now Everglades National Park. Nearly all of these 
have been destroyed by fire, many of the fires set 
intentionally to clear the hammocks of the now 
rare native growth. 

Hammocks that escaped burning became the 
homesites of early settlers. “Time was,” recalls Dr. 
Craighead, “when all you had to do was go down 
the road a short distance to study unspoiled Nature. 
Those days are gone forever.” 

Fred Fuchs, Sr., a dedicated conservationist, 
bought the hammock (originally known as Sykes 
Hammock) in 1940, in an effort to save it from 
what he foresaw as almost certain destruction. 
Fuchs, who died in June 1969, was founder of 
Fuchs Orchids, and charter member and longtime 
top official of the 800-member South Florida Orchid 
Society which sponsors the annual Miami Inter- 
national Orchid Show, largest of its kind in the 
world. When he became critically ill in 1968, it 
became imperative that he sell the hammock. 

Conservationists, confronted with the imminent 
loss of this most unique of the remaining ham- 
mocks, became alarmed. Spearheaded by Dr. Craig- 
head and Mrs. Fran Young, naturalist with the 
Dade County Parks and Recreation Department, 
garden clubs, horticultural societies and nature 
groups rallied to the cause. They attempted to in- 
terest Dade County in its purchase for use as a 
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park, but it was too late for the County to act 
within the time limit set by Fuchs who, because of 
his illness, was pressed for funds. 

In November 1968, on the strength of a pledge 
of regular contributions from those interested in 
preserving the Hammock, the Florida Branch of 
Nature Conservancy undertook the purchase of the 
Hammock for $60,000. Final papers were signed 
in March 1969, 

Nature Conservancy is a national organization 
dedicated to purchasing and holding threatened 
natural areas until such time as a government or 
private agency is in a position to manage it as a 
preserve, nature center or for scientific study. 
Nature Conservancy does not own or maintain the 


Many rare ferns of Fuchs Hammock, above 
left, cling to moist sides of the numer- 
ous sinkholes found there. Examining the 
ferns in seven-foot-deep sinkhole is Fran 
Young, Dade County Parks Naturalist. The 
very rare airplant, Guzmania monostachia, 
above center, is abundant here. The ham- 
mock has a 4'%-acre lake, above, of great 
natural beauty. The dense growth, right, 
is penetrable at only a few places; there 
is considerable poison ivy and poisonwood. 
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nature preserves, but is active in legal work and 
the raising of funds to save them. Continued support 
of Fuchs Hammock is needed to assist the Con- 
servancy in paying off its indebtedness. Much of 
this is being supplied by the proceeds from the 
sale of plants raised by garden club members and 
from organizational and individual contributors. 

Today Fuchs Hammock is posted and permission 
is required to enter it since, prior to its purchase, 
many plants were carried off by raiding collectors. 
The missing plants, say naturalists, will come back 
if the hammock is preserved in its present state. 
There are no trails in Fuchs Hammock and if you 
are allergic to snakes and poison ivy, it would be 
better to wait until conditions are better for a 
walk-through. 

Fran Young, who labored long and hard for the 
purchase of the Hammock, takes a quiet satisfac- 
tion in its assured preservation. “It is easy to 
imagine, deep in Fuchs Hammock, that this is a 
remote portion of Central American jungle with its 
untouched wealth of growing things,” says she. 
“Even the whine of the jets from the nearby Air 
Force base fades to an insect hum, muted as it is 
by myriad leaves. Folks argue against the preserva- 
tion of such areas of natural beauty. ‘People living 
and raising edible things,’ they say, ‘are more im- 
portant than Nature and her useless plants and 
animals.’ They fail to take into consideration that 
only by preserving natural areas in a primitive state 
can scientists observe and record natural processes 
so that we may more wisely manage our diminish- 
ing resources.” 

Contained within Fuchs Hammock is a 4¥2-acre 
lake which offers still another habitat for the study 
of wildlife and for scenic development. @ 
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Wee HEAH in the South we have long-established 
ideas about how bobwhite quail should be 
hunted. 

The basic system, except for equipment changes, 
has been pretty much the same for 100 years and 
it’s quite a shock to find that the birds are changing 
the script after all that time. 

Southern bird shooters have never been noted 
for long distance hiking, so the mule drawn shooting 
wagon and saddle horses simply gave way to the 
4-wheel-drive outfit with a high seat to watch dogs 
from, and quail shooting became a little more demo- 
cratic. Oh, the horses and mules are still used in 
some places but, for the most part, a Florida bird 
shoot runs on gasoline. Therein lies much of what 
I have to say. 

A while back, perched on the gently rocking, 
padded seat of a friend’s hunting truck, I scanned 
a beautiful weed field and admired the enthusiasm 
of three long-legged pointers criss-crossing ahead 
of us. This was real class, I told myself, feeling a 
little like an Indian prince atop a tiger-hunting 
elephant. 

But the truck stopped with a lurch and there 
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when it comes to a sneaky 
approach, chances are good for 
a shot-or-two as the quail 


spread out—and away 


Switch 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


were unhappy mutterings from down in the cab. At 
the same time I saw a dozen airborne specks 300 
yards away barely clearing a palmetto patch and 
spreading out into a swamp so thickly overgrown 
they disappeared almost immediately. 

My friend stepped out, slapped the truck door 
disgustedly and whistled for the dogs. 

“We'll find another field.” he snapped. 
covey’s gone for all day!” 

He made other remarks indicating that “Gentle- 
man Bob,” the quail, hasn’t been playing the game 
by the book in recent years. 

“They get worse all the time,” he said. “Do you 
suppose these birds have been crossed with some 
danged foreign strain that won’t hold?” 

The disgruntled pointers hopped into the box 
without so much as having a sniff of the long gone 
covey, but in the next field things were a little 
different. Pointing and moving, pointing and mov- 
ing, the three dogs worked swiftly toward another 
swamp. 

“Damned birds run like gazelles,’ puffed my 
friend. We’d abandoned the truck when the dogs 
started making game, and when they finally jelled 
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into a point they were just 20 yards from the edge 
of the swamp. 

Don’t be silly in a case like that. It’s true you 
might walk around on the brush side of the birds 
and get them cornered between you and the dogs, 
but when they flush they aren’t about to fly off 
across the open. They'll come right at you like a 
ragged swarm of bees and they’ll be too close to 
shoot. Your only hope is to swing around and catch 
them going into the rough, or you've simply handi- 
capped yourself. Better to walk them up toward the 
brush, which is where they’re going anyway. 

In this case the covey, somewhat scattered during 
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its dash from the dogs, whirred into the cover too 
quickly for me. I failed to get on my first choice 
before he disappeared and the bird I switched to 
swerved behind a pine tree. My shot brought down 
a couple of small limbs. 

“Hunt dead,” ordered my companion, but even 
he had downed only one quail. I guess we were 
lucky they hadn’t run a little further and gotten 
completely away without taking to the air. 

The quail are acting differently, not because 
they've been crossed with wilder birds but because 
we've built them a new home and taught them new 
tricks. They’re not particularly wild naturally, and 
a fellow I know has called up a lovesick cock and 
had it perch on his boot toe—but they learn fast 
when the guns go off. 

Traditional Florida quail hunting is based on 
fairly open fields with patches of heavy cover and 
reasonably open pine forests. Controlled burning of 
forest land gets the foliage down to where the grass 
and weed seeds can provide food, and where the 
gunner has a chance to hunt. Forestry practices have 
changed in recent years and underbrush has grown 
heavy. Modern clean farming has done away with 

(Continued on next page) 


Bobwhite quail are acting differently because we have built 
them a new home and taught them new tricks. Efficient bird 
hunting rig, left, used by Manon Halcomb, on which the dog 
watcher sits on bench atop dog box, and radio is sometimes 
used for wide range contact. A weed patch next to an orange 
grove, below, will provide unusual open shooting down here 
in Florida. The up-and-going bird can be seen at far left. 


Photos By Charles Waterman 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
many of the fence corner weed patches, and big 
fields have eliminated long strips of fence row cover. 

Then came the increased hunting pressures of 
growing populations, the new housing developments 
—and the busy 4-wheel-drive hunting rigs, The 
gasoline outfit, never really used extensively until 
recent years, puts a party of two to four hunters 
over many miles of bird area in half a day, and the 
birds have learned to recognize that a purring motor 
means bird dogs and No. 8 shot. They retreat into 
the thickets we’ve grown for them. 

Are the birds scarce? Not particularly except in 
isolated areas where nature, bulldozers and man- 
kind have ganged up on them, but wild bobwhites 
are harder to come by these days and the most 
consistently successful gunner in many areas is the 
morning and evening weed patcher who goes slowly 
on foot without much fuss, who speaks softly to his 
dog and who skims only the edges. 

If you want to follow quail into heavy cover there 
are a lot of them to be had but it’s much like ruffed 
grouse shooting, quick chances at close range and 
the occasional clear shot that’s too long. The real 
winners on educated quail do follow them into the 
rough stuff but first they try the edges. 

Generally, in moderate weather, the quail feeds 
a little in the morning and more heavily a couple 
of hours before sundown. When undisturbed, a 
covey is likely to become active for a time around 
midday, especially if the weather’s bad. Spooky 
birds, heavily hunted, may leave the thick stuff for 
only a few yards morning and evening and scuttle 
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back in as quickly as they can to fill their crops, 
possibly within 20 minutes. 

When feeding and moving, the birds put out 
enough scent to give dogs a good chance. When 
they’re staying put, even a top notch dog will gen- 
erally have to come pretty close to the covey to wind 
it. If it’s extra cold, birds move little. If it’s rainy 
they hold pretty tightly too. 

Most hunters using wide-ranging dogs and ve- 
hicles pay little attention to the niceties of bird 
habits. If all of the cover is open enough to hunt they 
simply spend the day at it and hope for a good bag. 
If part of the area is so dense it’s completely impos- 
sible to work, and the birds are smart, you had 
doggoned well better know how they are operating. 
Take the frozen-out orange grove Buddy Nordmann 
told me about near my home. 

That field is a 5-minute drive from my house. 
Nordmann is a weed patcher and knows a quail’s 
business almost to the point of an invasion of 
privacy. 

“Go over there at 4 o'clock in the afternoon and 
hunt 25 yards from the edges of the field,” he said. 

Of course I went an hour early and almost turned 
back when I found a hunting rig with three dogs 
was cutting up that field in swaths. Three loud- 
laughing gunners were kidding each other over the 
mutter of the Jeep’s engine, and much of the field’s 
weed cover was matted down by vehicle trails. It 
was close to town and evidently every hunting party 
that passed it stopped for a quick look before head- 
ing out for the “real” hunt. 

Half-an-hour after the field was quiet again and 


Are bobwhites getting scarce in Florida? 
Not particularly, except in areas where 
mankind and bulldozers are ganging up on 
them, They are getting harder to come by 
these days. The most successful hunters, 
tight, are those who go slow and quietly 
on foot, and speak softly to their dogs. 
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just at 4 o'clock I got out of my car, feeling foolish, 
and put my Brittany on the ground, he looking small 
and inadequate after the racing pointers that had 
saturated the field a little while before. 

We'd gone only a hundred yards when he pointed, 
and a scattered covey roared off into the timber 
only 50 feet away, giving me one quick chance which 
I missed. Another hundred yards and he pointed 
again. This time I got my 20-gauge going a little 
faster and actually made a double. I didn’t chase 
singles as it was getting late and they were in heavy 
timber. Buddy Nordmann probably would have fol- 
lowed them up, and when I telephoned him about 
my hunt he was disappointed because I’d found only 
two of the four coveys he swore used the field. 
Buddy says most quail hunters go home to pour a 
drink just as the hunting starts. 

Now this field edge shooting is quick, but it’s 
not brush gunning where the bird is actually going 
through the cover when you make your try. Many 
old time southern hunters simply won’t go into the 
thick stuff, but the scarce, new breed of bobwhiters 
will craw] right in after them. Their dogs work close 
either by breeding or training. 

Given the proper gun and average marksmanship, 
there are two special qualifications for a brush 
shooter. First, he must be able to continue his swing 
regardless of whether the bird is behind foliage at 
the time he fires because many a_ brush-bagged 
quail is invisible when the trigger is pulled. Sec- 
ondly, the best brush hunters are expert at picking 
the spots a bird is likely to choose in his escape. 
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I have watched Bob Anderson of Ponchatoula, 
Louisiana, stand and study a thicket for 30 seconds 
before walking in to his pointing dogs. Anderson, 
who shoots a 12-gauge, improved cylinder auto, is 
a fine wingshot but part of his success is due to 
being ready to line up on the most likely spot. He’s 
in a logical position when the birds go and some of 
his cover is dog-hair thick. 

It’s hard to keep from slowing your gun swing 
when a bird disappears in the leaves, but that's the 
fatal error, You have one advantage in thick stuff. 
The bird makes extra noise as he gets started while 
he’s coming out of the cover and, for the time being, 
he’s going very slowly. I have found healthy quail 
in matted-down grass where they wouldn't fly at 
all. They simply ran around under our feet and 
refused to take off while the dogs had nervous 
breakdowns. 

While the most aristocratic types are likely to 
stick with side-by-side double guns for bird shoot- 
ing, I'll say that the auto is most popular of all quail 
weapons. The twelve is Number One, but the 16- 
gauge line and Mason-Dixon line seem to merge, 
and the sixteen has a firm place in the South that 
the modern twenty can’t change. 

Probably the sixteen was originally favored be- 
cause it could be lighter and handier than the twelve, 
and still throw an ounce of shot which a lot of 
shooters claim is the minimum for deadly quail 
operation in an open barrel. Now that the standard 
20 can shoot an ounce, or ounce and an eighth, of 

(Continued on next page) 
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Quick little guns for fast little birds. These four 
fast-handling 20-gauge guns are near ideal for 
quail at close quarters. From left, a Sauer 534- 
pounder: a Franchi auto with chopped-off bar- 
rel, 5-pounds 2-ounces; short-barreled Simmons 
Quails Fargo, at 642 pounds: and the Browning 
Superposed and weight listing of 644 pounds. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
shot in an ultra light weapon it still doesn’t displace 
the sixteen and, in my experience, few southern 
quail shooters even want to talk about ballistics. 

It is rare that even a 12-gauge pointer uses more 
than 14% ounces of shot, and the favorite size is No. 
8. If you want to be a perfectionist a load of 74 for 
your second shot might be wise if you use a double 
or have a repeater with a modified barrel instead of 
the almost standard improved cylinder. With an 
improved cylinder it’s likely that the pattern with 
the larger shot might be a little too open out where 
the bigger pellets are needed. For a 12-gauge skeet 
gun, Number 8 is probably the best choice. 

For all-around upland gunning, improved cylinder 
and modified barrels are nearest to the perfect dou- 
ble, but the modern shells with sleeved wads turn 
such a rig into a modified and full choke in many 
cases and, for a time, there was eager demand for 
the old shells with plain wads. The new ones disin- 
tegrated the birds they hit and missed too many. 

After a few tests of the sleeved shells, numerous 
thoughtful individuals trotted off to the gunsmith 
for a little choke alteration. 

There’s always been a cult of fast shooting bird 
hunters, most of them wielding automatics, who 
feel a gun simply can’t throw too wide a pattern. 
They just saw the barrel (and choke) off to suit. Out 
to something like 25 yards they can be pretty deadly 
but beyond that the birds have a good chance. 

Most quail are killed short of 25 yards, but there 
is the occasional long try in intermittent brush 
where the bird disappears and then comes out again. 

Being happier with the shorter double gun, I 
used a 20-gauge Superposed Browning Lightning 
skeet model for a while. It’s 40-yard pattern was 
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something like 27 percent, seeming a bit too open 
for me and I was happier after I got the same thing 
in improved cylinder and modified. 

Another make of over-under, 20-gauge bird gun 
shot full choke patterns for me with the modified 
barrel and the new shells. Evidently there have 
been quiet changes in chokes since the sleeved wads 
started squeezing things down, and my new Brown- 
ing shoots just what the book says with the sleeved 
loads. 

Two of the best quail shots I know use 20-gauge 
Franchi automatics. One got an improved cylinder 
and had a gunsmith open it slightly, and the other 
had the choke sawed off. These guns weigh slightly 
more than five pounds and are wonderful at close 
range, but the hack-sawed twenty, shooting an 
ounce of shot, seems to do better with nines than 
with eights—just a little more pattern density. 

The Model 59 Winchester, glass-barreled 12-gauge 
auto, is popular for its light-muzzled, fast pointing, 
even though it’s no longer in the catalog. One of 
the fastest shooters I know of uses a 12-gauge, 
Model 12 Winchester skeet gun and the pump ac- 
tion doesn’t seem to slow him up. That's no feather- 
weight gun either, but he’s a young man and husky. 

If the birds really take off together, it takes quick 
shooting to get three tries on a rise, but the bunch 
is sometimes strung out enough that it’s simple. 
You'll seldom shoot more than twice at a single if 
you miss; after that he’s too far out. Auto ejectors 
on a double are a help as “sleepers” are frequent 
on scattered coveys. 

There are still places where quail are hunted in 
the grand manner as on preserves and on planta- 
tions where birds are raised as a crop, but in many 
areas a sneaky approach will work better. © 
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Binoculars 


better quality binoculars can be considered as important for successful 


hunting as are reliable firearms and comfortable field boots 


FTER MORE THAN 35 years of writing on firearms 

and related accessories, I have concluded that 
sportsmen who ask for technical advice are apt to 
be disappointed when the honest opinions offered 
aren’t what they want to hear. 

Every hunting season, for example, I get three 
or four telephone calls—besides letters and personal 
contacts—from persons inquiring about how to buy 
binoculars. The ‘phone conversations usually run 
pretty much in the same vein: 

After exchanging salutations and current hunt- 
ing chitchat, invariably the caller will hurry on to 
say he wants to buy a good pair of binoculars—with 
emphasis on the adjective “good”—and ask what I 
can recommend. 

First, I ask what he intends to use them for pri- 
marily. Binoculars, like firearms, often have specific 
features that make them better suited to specific 
purposes. 

The hunter obviously needs a lighter, more com- 
pact instrument than, say, a seagoing sportsman 
using binoculars only aboard ship, and, perhaps, 
even at night. 

Once I have an idea of how the planned binocular 
purchase will be used, I make accurate recom- 
mendations as to instrument power, focusing fea- 
tures and weight. 

It is also helpful to know whether or not the 
ultimate owner-user wears prescription glasses; 
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some binocular models come with shallow eyecups, 
especially designed for users who wear glasses. 

Since I only think in terms of quality viewing 
and long service without likely expensive repair 
jobs, I can only recommend quality instruments. 

The next question asked, nine times out of ten, 
concerns cost. My reply is that quality binoculars 
can easily cost $100 to $300, for a well known, de- 
pendable brand name product with 20-year, or even 
consumer lifetime guarantee. 

At this point in the conversation there is usually 
a long pause, sometimes so prolonged I may wonder 
if the caller is still on the line. 

He then rushes on to say that he has seen an 
advertisement offering a pair of 7x35 binoculars 
for $14.95, and that “they sound like they’re pretty 
good.” 

I take pains to make it clear that one cannot 
expect much in the way of a quality, serviceable 
instrument for $14.95—or even $29.95, and that it 
would be wiser to pay more and buy known quality. 
After all, I point out, a binocular purchase should 
be a one-time affair. 

Usually, there is another long pause, then the 
caller thanks me for my advice and terminates the 
conversation. 

Despite the given advice, it is a safe bet that the 
caller will buy the advertised “bargain” anyway, 
esvecially if it has good outside appearance. In fact, 
when deer hunting in some of the public hunting 
areas I’ve later encountered callers—vainly trying 
to get good results from an unfortunate purchase 
of “bargain” binoculars. 

It is possible—of course, to get a true bargain at 
some low price figure—depending on existing cir- 
cumstances—but such has not been my _ good 
fortune. When seeking quality, I expect to pay for it. 

Long ago I learned to stick to names like Bush- 
nell, Swift, and—for those who can afford the 
brand—Bausch & Lomb. 

Especially liked are the Bushnell Custom 7x35, 
the Bushnell Featherlight, the Bushnell Custom 
Compacts and the Swift Neptune Mark II instru- 
ments. I consider all well worth their list prices, 

(Continued on next page) 


Good quality, lightweight binoculars are an aid to 
hunters for any size or type game they are seeking. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
and they become exceptional bargains if purchased 
at the discount prices occasionally offered by au- 
thorized outlets. Gander Mountain, Inc., Wilmot, 
Wisconsin 53192, and Esman’s, Pitcairn, Pennsyl- 
vania 15140, are two such; both have proven satis- 
factory for mail order binocular purchases. 

Since the hunter’s binoculars must be truly prac- 
tical afield, some tips on selection are in order here. 

In a binocular, the higher the magnification, or 
power (designated by the numeral before the “X”), 
the narrower the field of view and more likely 
apparent “shakes” when hand-held. Personally, for 
hunting and general use, I don’t want any stronger 
magnification than 7X, and therefore settle for a 
7x35, 6x30 or even (in the Bushnell Custom Com- 
pact models) 6x25 or 7x26. I find that I can hand- 
hold 6- and 7- powers far more steadily for viewing 
than instruments of higher magnification. You will, 
too. 

Light gathering power and image resolution are 
important. 

The binocular powers already mentioned have 
objective front lenses large enough to pick up the 
light generally needed for good image resolution, 
under average light conditions. 

Objective lens size is trade designated in milli- 
meters, and when size diameter is written following 
the magnification figure—as 6x30, 7x35, ete—the 
resulting symbol gives a glass its descriptive nu- 
merical designation. Contrary to popular belief, size 
of objective lenses has nothing to do with the size 
of the field of view seen through the binocular. In 
a 7x35, or 6x30, glass, a hunter gets all the field of 
view he needs. 

The diameter of the exit lenses (those closest to 
the eyes) should be broad enough to pass all the 
light that human eyes can usefully accept. 

This latter optical quality calls for exit lenses 
to pass a light beam of 5mm maximum usefulness, 
or one reasonably close to that size. 

Any binocular with an exit pupil of more than 
3.5mm provides all the light transmission the eye 
can use in daytime. But at dawn or at dusk an in- 
strument of 5mm exit pupil quality readily proves 
its superiority. 

It is only in a quality-made binocular that you 
get all-important “collimation.” 

If any instrument is in correct factory adjust- 
ment or “collimation,” the images seen through the 
binocular’s two separate prismatic barrels are ac- 
curately superimposed, to create a single picture of 
clarity and depth. Even a slight error in the align- 
ment of the two optical systems—a fault common 
to cheap binoculars—will cause them to point in 
different directions, creating serious eye fatigue and 
greatly impaired instrument performance. 

To be conveniently usable, with the minimum of 
game-alarming hand motion, hunting binoculars 
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should be worn with neck strap shortened to put 
them high on the wearer’s chest. 

Instrument weight must be considered when 
evaluating a planned purchase for serious hunting. 
A heavy pair of binoculars, like the night-viewing 
Navy 7x50 size, will prove very tiring when long 
carried hung around the neck. But most of the 7x35 
glasses, as well as the even smaller 6x25 and 7x26 
Custom Compacts, are notably comfortable to wear 
hanging from neck all of a long hunting day. 

I consider good binoculars as important to suc- 
cessful big game hunting as an accurate, reliable 
rifle and comfortable boots. 


THe LATE Baron Collier, who made a fortune in 
streetcar placard advertising, once said, “. . . adver- 
tising—continuous advertising—every day—gets re- 
sults.” 

For a good many years the Sporting Arms and 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute evidently 
held the same opinion. It has printed and distrib- 
uted countless thousands of copies of “Ten Com- 
mandments of Shooting Safety,” and insisted that 
firearms manufacturers pack a copy with each rifle, 
pistol or shotgun released to trade channels. 

If I, as a certified marksmanship instructor of the 
National Rifle Association, was forced to choose and 
cite only two of these firearms handling safety rules, 
I would select: (a) Treat every gun with respect 
due a loaded gun, and (b) Be sure of identity of 
target before you pull the trigger. 

If only these TWO gun safety rules are con- 
stantly observed by ALL persons in contact with 
firearms, gun accidents will decrease—even at a 
quicker pace, probably, than they are currently 
with the many state-required hunting safety pro- 
grams steadily on the climb—and being enjoyed. @ 


10 Commandments of Shooting Safety 


1. Treat every gun with the respect due a loaded 
gun. 

2. Watch that muzzle! Carry your gun safely; 
keep safety on until ready to shoot. 

3. Unload guns when not in use, take down or 
have actions open; guns should be carried in 
cases to shooting areca. 

4. Be sure borrel is clear of obstructions, and 
thot you have ammunition only of the proper 
size for the gun you carry. 

5. Be sure of the target before you pull trigger; 
know identifying features of game you hunt. 

6. Never point a gun at anything you do not 
want to shoot; avoid all horseplay. 

7. Never climb o tree or fence or jump a ditch 
with a loaded gun; never pull a gun toward 
you by the muzzle. 

8. Never shoot a bullet at a flat, hard surface 
or water; at target practice be sure your 
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backstop is adequete. () 


9. Store guns and ammunition separately, be- 
yond reach of children. 

10. Avoid alcoholic beverages before or during 
shooting. 
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Duck Wings Tell Their Story 


By DAVID LaHART 
University of Florida 


Fema AND research biologists are joining 
forces to provide Florida nimrods with more 
ducks for future hunting. The Wildlife Ecology Lab- 
oratory of the University of Florida’s School of 
Forestry, and the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, aided by hundreds of interested 
duck hunters are engaged in a wing survey to 
examine the population characteristics of the 
Florida duck. 

The Florida duck is a subspecies of the common 
mallard and is locally called the dusky duck, the 
Florida mottled duck or the Florida mallard. Sci- 
entists refer to it as Anas platyrhynchos fulvigula. 
Regardless of its name, this large dabbling duck is 
prized by hunters for its fine culinary qualities. 
Recognized by its buffy throat, streaked breast and 
bluish-green wing speculum, the Florida duck is 
normally found only on the peninsula of Florida. 

Cooperating hunters mailed over 1000 Florida 
duck wings to the Game Commission’s Wildlife Re- 
search Project Office in Gainesville during the 1967 
and 1968 gunning seasons. Biologists are able to 
age and sex ducks from the wings. 

Extremely useful data came out of this effort. 
The number of juvenile ducks per adult was 0.39 
in 1967, and one in 1968. This indicates that high 
Florida duck production in 1968 resulted in a large 
population of juveniles available for hunters. Juve- 
niles (young of the year) represent the natural 
increment of the population. Stable populations 
have a ratio of 1:1; if the population is increasing, 
the ratio of young to adults will increase, When 
the population is decreasing, the ratio will be lower, 
as it was in 1967. Several seasons of low juvenile/ 
adult ratios might place the Florida duck in danger 
of extinction. 

Possible causes of this variation in the age struc- 
ture of the Florida duck population are now being 
examined, Biologists think rainfall may be a key 
factor. Rains during 1967 were below normal and 
many of the marshes and potholes that produce 
Florida ducks were dry during the nesting months 
of March, April and May. The following spring 
found the marshes and even pastures flooded by 
heavy rains. It seems that when more marshlands 
become flooded, either by rain or by man’s activi- 
ties, more ducks are produced. 

Sex ratios during both years were evenly bal- 
anced between males and females. This indicates 
there is no differential mortality during the hunting 
season. It will be necessary to measure the sex 

“ratio of many young ducklings before we can be 
certain about mortality differences between the 
sexes during the brooding season. If such mortality 
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Photo By David LoHart 


Juvenile-to-adult Florida duck ratio in annual hunter harvest 
is indication of previous summer's breeding success. The 1968 
ratio, one-to-one, indicated good hatching and survival rates. 


exists, it could mask differential mortality in the 
hunter kill. 

Twenty percent of the cooperators were success- 
ful in bagging Florida ducks in 1967 and 31 percent 
were successful in 1968. They averaged 2.4 Florida 
ducks in 1967, and 3.3 in 1968. Total kill figures 
are about 8,000 for 1967, and 18,000 for 1968. 

Hunters usually harvest the surplus population 
in game species like Florida ducks. Surpluses do 
not carry over from year to year. Many factors, 
including disease and predation, reduce the popu- 
lation to a point known as “carrying capacity.” It 
is this number of birds that survive to reproduce 
and determine subsequent populations, not the num- 
ber that remain at the hunting season’s end. 

Five Florida counties produced the lion’s share 
of the Florida duck wings during both hunting 
seasons. 


Season 
1967-68 1968-69 
No. % No. % 
of Birds of Total of Birds — of Total 

Brevard 109 22 60 26 
Palm Beach 92 19 29 12 
Broward 91 18 $2 14 
Highlands 58 11 17 6 
Glades 4G 9 24 10 
Totals 396 79 162 68 


This lopsided distribution is caused partly by the 
distribution of Florida ducks and/or partly by 
differences in hunting pressure. It seems reason- 
ably clear, however, that the ducks are concen- 
trated in certain areas—at least during the early 
parts of the waterfowl season. Fifteen other south 
and central Florida counties produced Florida duck 
wings but not in any great numbers. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Distribution maps show the Florida duck present 
in 42 counties, but the kill figures come from just 
twenty counties. Some biologists feel this indicates 
a seasonal movement of Florida ducks within the 
state. 

Split hunting seasons in 1967 and 1968 caused 
a high proportion of Florida ducks to be killed 
during the first part of the season. The first four 
days of gunning claimed 37 percent of the 1967 
kill, and 41 percent of the kill in 1968. 

Arrival of migrant ducks from the north un- 
doubtedly takes some hunting pressure off the 
Florida duck. Wariness increases and the popu- 
lation becomes more dispersed, thus reducing the 
Florida duck’s density and vulnerability. Intense 
hunting pressure also contributes to the high kill in 
the early part of the season, Hunting pressure 
normally subsides as the season progresses. @ 


Additional research information is needed concerning 
the Florida duck population. Hunters willing to cooperate 
during the 1969-70 waterfowl hunting season should 
write to: 

Florida Wildlife Research Projects 


Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
2606 N.E. 17th Terrace 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 
Hunters will receive postage-paid wing-envelopes and 
complete information. 


| Game Management Notes 


Aa Florida Symposium on Biopolitics, “the 
politics of ecology,” will be held at Winter Park 
on Friday, November 14, under the sponsorship of 
the Florida Chapter of The Wildlife Society. 

According to chapter president Dr. George W. 
Cornwell of the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
who is symposium chairman, the conference will 
begin at 9:00 a.m. in the auditorium of the Science 
Complex at Rollins College. 

A noon luncheon, with Governor Claude R. Kirk, 
Jr., the featured speaker, will be served to sym- 
posium registrants at the nearby Langford Hotel, 
which is convention headquarters. 

Prominent lawmakers, educators, and professional 
wildlife conservationists from Florida and other 
states—all concerned with today’s vital questions 
on environmental quality—will participate in the 
unique conference. 

Among them are New York attorney Victor J. 
Yannacone, Jr., who has developed a special prac- 
tice in the area of natural resource conservation, 
specifically, in the prosecution of cases involving 
the preservation of environmental quality; Dr. Sey- 
mour Block, professor of chemical engineering, 
University of Florida; Art Marshall, area super- 
visor, division of river basin studies, U.S. Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Vero Beach; Rep. Ted 


Unique Approach to Litter Problems 


By JOHN MARSMAN, Savage Arms 


HE AMERICAN taxpayer shells out in excess of 

$1,000,000 annually to clean up the nation’s lit- 
tered landscape. The cost continues to rise as the 
litter problem increases, despite well-organized 
promotional and educational campaigns to keep 
America beautiful. 

Most cities and towns have anti-litter laws, but 
enforcement seems to be the stumbling block. A 
litterbug must be caught in the act in order for a 
police officer to sign a complaint. In many cases, 
police officials, no doubt, have more important mat- 
ters to attend to than following litterbugs along 
local highways and other public lands. 

Such is not the case in Southwick, Mass., where 
a unique enforcement and clean-up campaign 
against littering has been in progress under the 
leadership of Police Chief James Curran. 

The town contains three popular fishing lakes, 
serves as a summer vacation resort, and devotes 
considerable acreage to the growing of Connecticut 
River Valley tobacco. Transients come and go con- 
stantly, and littering was getting out of hand. Chief 
Curran decided to do something about it. 

Two fishermen became acquainted with the anti- 
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litter campaign recently as they motored along a 
Southwick highway. One of them threw an empty 
bottle from the car. A half-mile up the road, a police 
cruiser, which had been following, pulled the pair 
over, 

The officer conducted a routine license and regis- 
tration check, then reminded them that a bottle had 
been discarded from the car. He gave the puzzled 
anglers two choices. 

Either they could walk back to the spot where 
the violation took place, cleaning up every bit of 
litter on both sides of the road, or they could run 
the risk of a $50 fine and possible suspension of the 
operator’s license. 

The fishermen chose to clean the area. After they 
had filled the trunk of the car, they were escorted 
to the town dump where the refuse was disposed of. 

There's no question that this approach is having 
its effect in educating thoughtless litterbugs. Said 
one of the embarrassed fishermen to an acquaint- 
ance following the episode, “I never realized there 
was so much junk along the roadside. I don’t think 
I will ever again throw anything out of a car.” 


If enough police agencies throughout the country) 


were to adopt Chief Curran’s anti-litter program, 
the trend toward what appears to be a hopeless 
litter problem might be reversed. @ 
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Randell of Fort Myers; Sen. Warren S. Henderson 
of Venice, a member of the Senate Committee on 
Natural Resources and Conservation; Dr. John L. 
Grey, head of the School of Forestry, UF; Kenneth 
Morrison, director of Mountain Lake Sanctuary at 
Lake Wales; Lyman Rogers, Ocala, chairman of the 
Governor’s Aquatic Resources and Development 
Committee and president of Conservation 70s, Inc., 
a newly organized group of professional and lay 
conservationists, including lawmakers; Nathaniel 
Reed of Hobe Sound and Tallahassee, Governor 
Kirk’s special assistant on natural resources; and 
Dr. E. L. Cheatum, Director, Institute of Natural 
Resources, Graduate Student Center, University 
of Georgia, Athens. 

Dr. Jack B. Critchfield, President of Rollins Col- 
lege, will officially welcome the group. 

Topics on the agenda include Man—The Endan- 
gered Species; An Environmental Overview of 
Progress; The Law—An Ecological Court of Last 
Resort; Florida’s Environmental Crisis; Environ- 
mental Concern and Political Viability; How to 
Achieve Passage of Quality Environmental Legisla- 
tion; The Involvement of Ecologists in the Political 
Process; and a summation, The Road Ahead. 

Each presentation will be followed by a discus- 
sion and question period. 

Cooperators in arranging the symposium are the 
Governor's Office, State of Florida; the Florida 
Senate Committee on Natural Resources and Con- 
servation; the Florida House of Representatives 
Conservation Committee; and the University of 
Florida, whose Division of Continuing Education is 
coordinating the planning. 

The registration fee, which includes the luncheon, 
is $7.50 per person. 

For additional information about the symposium, 
contact William “Bill” Scruggs, Jr., at the Division 
of Continuing Education, UF; Dr. Cornwell, at the 
School of Forestry, UF, Gainesville; or Gordon 
Spratt of Tallahassee, Assistant Chief of Game 
Management Division, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, and Vice-President of the Florida 
Chapter of The Wildlife Society. 


“THe Wivpuire Society is a professionally ori- 
ented, international organization dedicated to the 
sound management and preservation of the wildlife 
resources of the world. Its primary scientific disci- 
pline is ecology. Its principal areas of activity are: 
(a) development of wildlife research and manage- 
ment along sound biological lines; (b) establish- 
ment of professional solidarity and maintenance of 
high professional standards among its members; (c) 
promotion of the professional interests of its mem- 
bers, and (d) publication to effect these ends,” ac- 
cording to a Society information brochure. 

“The interests of the Society embrace all facets 
of human endeavor which potentially affect popu- 
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lations of wild animals and their natural environ- 
ments. The Society recognizes that man shares 
equally with other organisms a total dependency 
upon the environment. It is the Society’s firm belief 
that wildlife, in its myriad forms, is basic to the 
sustainment of human culture which provides 
quality living and variety of experience .. .” 

The Wildlife Society’s purposes are served 
through the meetings and functions of international, 
national, sectional and chapter-level groups. It was 
organized in 1937. 

It has offices in Washington, D.C. 

Society publications include The Journal of Wild- 
life Management, The Wildlife Society News, and 
Wildlife Monographs. 

Wildlife and human populations, environmental 
pollution, the introduction and importation of exotic 
animal species, conservation education, regulations 
and wildlife law enforcement, animal control, and 
persisting pesticides are some of the areas with 
which the Society and its members are concerned. 


SEVENTy-two thousand acres in Dixie County 
have been added to the Steinhatchee Wildlife Man- 
agement Area, according to James A. Powell, Chief 
of Game Management Division, Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee. 

The addition was initiated by The Dixie County 
Sportsmans Club, which conducted preliminary 
negotiations with the landowners and approached 
the Game and Fish Commission with their pro- 
posal. 

Major landowners in the added portion are Hud- 
son Pulp and Paper Company and Buckeye Cellu- 
lose Company. Other holders are Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation and private individuals. 

The tract has been leased for a ten-year period. 

Fifty thousand acres of the addition will remain 
closed to hunting until the 1970—71 season to permit 
further game management work, Powell said. 

The new portion is bounded generally by State 
Road 358 and the Atlantic Coastline Railroad on 
the east and north; by Hudson Road #11 (Bowlegs 
Road) on the west and south; and by State Road 
351 on the south and east. 

The Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area now 
contains approximately 300,000 acres. Owens-Illi- 
nois, Inc., and St. Regis Paper Company also own 
tracts within the area. 

A separate tract in Northeast Region owned by 
Owens-Illinois, the 8,500-acre Adams Pasture WMA 
in Hamilton County, has been removed from the 
Commission’s wildlife management area program 
by mutual agreement between the Commission and 
the landowner. 

The relatively small size of the area and low 
hunter utilization were the reasons cited for the 
action. The area remains open to public hunting, 
according to Owens-Illinois. @ 
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Ladybugs a Hit in Kansas 


Lapysucs, those active and 
colorful little red and black bee- 
tles known to millions of school 
children, have reached a peak of 
popularity in north-central Kan- 
sas, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. Many gal- 
lons of the busy predators have 
been loosed by farmers to dine on 
aphids, greenbugs, and other in- 
sect pests of young milo plants. 
Most agree that the ladybugs did 
the job. 

The ladybug love-in began 
when an employee of the Kansas 
Forestry, Fish and Game Com- 
mission and a farmer friend de- 
cided to import a supply from 
California to test their effective- 
ness in controlling insects harm- 
ful to young milo. Others joined 
in, the ladybugs were obtained 
and released, and after six weeks, 
most farmers agreed the experi- 
ment was a success. 

One farmer, after releasing two 
gallons of ladybugs in a 50-acre 
milo field badly infested with 
greenbugs, reported his plants 
were nearly free of pests three 
days later. A second, who did not 
take part, watched ladybugs move 
in from an adjoining farm and 
rid his milo of greenbugs. 

One of the largest users of lady- 
bugs distributed the beetles at 
the rate of one gallon per 15 acres 
at a cost of about 75 cents an 
acre. After viewing his success- 
ful reduction of plant pests, he 
asked “Why pay $2.50 per acre 
to have milo sprayed when you 
can accomplish the job with 75 
cents worth of ladybugs?” Most 
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users also noted that the ladybug 
is superior to chemical pesticides 
in that the latter, while killing 
the target insect, also eliminates 
all of its natural enemies. 


Smog-Free Vehicle Demanded 


Tue Catirorntia Senate has 
served notice on Detroit to de- 
velop an alternative to the in- 
ternal combustion engine or 
peddle its product elsewhere, ac- 
cording to a news item in the 
Washington Star. 

Senators passed a bill 26-5, to 
outlaw gasoline-powered  auto- 
mobiles on California roads in less 
than six years. 

“We're going to have to do 
something to control pollution or 
it’s going to kill us,” said Senator 
Nicholas C. Petris, the measure’s 
author. “We’re running out of 
time.” 

The Oakland Democrat said the 
cutoff date of January 1, 1975, is 
a “practical program.” It gives 
automobile manufacturers plenty 
of time to develop a smog-free 
vehicle, he asserted. 

The automobile lobby, ap- 
parently figuring the bill was too 
far out to merit attention, never 
testified against it in committee. 


State Park Camping Brochure 


A COMPLETE GUIDE to Florida’s 
31 state park campgrounds is 
available in a new color brochure 
just off the press, State Parks 
Director Bill Miller recently an- 
nounced. 

The brochure, entitled, “Florida 
State Parks Camping,” is designed 
to help campers know in advance 
what to expect, Miller said. 

Florida State Park camp- 
grounds are constructed and op- 
erated in accordance with rigid 
standards, Miller pointed out. 
These standard procedures guar- 
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antee campers convenience and 
comfort. 

The facilities and regulations of 
the campgrounds are spelled out 
in detail on the brochure. A large 
map aids campers in locating the 
park of their choice. 

Included is such information as 
opening and closing hours, stand- 
ard facilities, who can use family 
camping areas, youth camping. 
length of stay, checkout time, 
types of camping rigs allowed, 
boat camping procedures, fees, 
how to make advance reserva- 
tions and how to purchase an an- 
nual camping pass. 

A color chart aids campers in 
locating parks suited to their par- 
ticular needs, listing swimming 
facilities, boating, tours, camper 
supplies, etc. 

To receive a free brochure or 
brochures, write Director Bill 
Miller, Florida Division of Rec- 
reation and Parks, Larson Build- 
ing, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 


The Call of the Claybird 


A RAPIDLY increasing sound in 
sport is booming out all over in 
America. It’s the sound of clay 
targets breaking as each year 
thousands of new shooters join 
the millions already calling for 
claybirds. 

In recognition of growing ac- 
ceptance of the shotgun sports the 
Winchester-Western Division of 
Olin Corporation has produced a 
10-minute, 16mm color motion 
picture entitled “The Call of the 
Claybird,” filmed at locations 
throughout the U.S. by Francis 
Carter Wood Productions of New 
Canaan, Conn. 

“The Call of the Claybird” 
offers proof that this shooting 
sport means recreation anywhere, 
everywhere, by anyone. Th 
film shows over ten variations of 
claybird shooting, ranging from 
the use of a handtrap at a relaxed 
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family outing to the highly com- 
petitive Grand American that an- 
nually draws over 3,000 shooters 
to the tournament. 

The stars of Winchester’s fast- 
paced film are youngsters, par- 
ents and grandparents who share 
a common interest in wanting to 
join a sport that guarantees fun 
for all. Age is no barrier, and it 
doesn’t take muscle to be among 
those heeding “The Call of the 
Claybird.” 

Prints may be obtained free of 
charge from Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc., 1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10036. 


Koreshan Unity Art Hall 


ORIGINAL CONTENTS of the Kore- 
shan Unity art hall, erected in 
the late 1800’s by the “people 
who live inside the world,” and 
now part of Koreshan State Park 
near Estero, have been donated 
for display in the restored build- 
ing. 

The donation was made by Miss 
Hedwig Michel on behalf of the 
Koreshan Unity, Inc., which 
deeded 305 acres of landholdings 
to the state for use as a park in 
1961. Miss Michel is president of 
Koreshan Unity and one of the 
last surviving members of the 
colony. 

The settlement was founded in 
1894 by Dr, Cyrus Reed Teed, 
who gave himself the name of 
Koresh—ancient Hebrew for Cy- 
rus—and expounded the theory 
that the world is a hollow sphere 
with all the galaxies and people 
living inside. 

The community was remark- 
able for its craftsmanship in con- 
struction of buildings and several 
of the original structures. still 
stand as a tribute to its members’ 
carpentry ability. 

The donation includes many 
portraits painted by Douglas Ar- 
thur Teed, Koresh’s son. Among 
the other items are old musical 
instruments used by members 
during the days when the settle- 
ment was a cultural center in the 
south Florida wilderness. 
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Florida Wildlife Federation Conservation Awards 


Tue Fiorma Wildlife Federa- 
tion honored its 1969 Conserva- 
tion Fund Awards winners at its 
27th annual meeting, held in Sep- 
tember at Daytona Beach. 

Among those receiving awards 
—in recognition of outstanding 
accomplishment in natural re- 
source conservation—were two 
members of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s Fisher- 
ies Division. 

Assistant division chief F. G. 
“Jerry” Banks of Tallahassee re- 
ceived the Governor’s State 
Award in the Wildlife Conser- 
vation category, and Joe Blan- 
chard, regional fishery biologist, 
DeFuniak Springs, was recipient 
of the State Award for Soil and 
Water Conservation. 

The awards program is spon- 
sored annually by The Sears Roe- 
buck Foundation, under the aus- 
pices of The Florida Wildlife 
Foundation. It is designed to rec- 
ognize and encourage achieve- 
ment, by individuals and organi- 
zations, in the conservation of 
Florida’s renewable natural re- 
sources and the preservation of 
natural beauty. 

Banks, a veteran Commission 
employee with over 20 years serv- 
ice, was honored for administra- 
tive abilities and accomplishments 
in the area of fish management 
and for his role as leader of a 
Boat Launching Ramp _Installa- 
tion Project that has become a 
model for the nation. 


Nature Notes 


JHE WILD TURKEY OFTEN RELIES 
ON ITS STRONG LEGS 
TO ESCAPE ENEMIES e 
IT CAN RUN AT 
SPEEDS uP TO 15 MPH 
WHEN NECESSARY 


Blanchard’s forthright approach 
to problems of water pollution in 
his region, and the gains he has 
helped make to publicize and cor- 
rect them, together with his 
record of achievement in public 
fishing lake construction, won 
him the Soil and Water Conser- 
vation award. 

Other winners in various cate- 
gories were: 

Robert W. Padrick, West Palm 
Beach — Outstanding Conserva- 
tionist of the Year. 

Mark C. Romance, Sarasota— 
Outstanding Youth Conservation- 
ist of the Year. 


Z. L. Sung, Gainesville—For- 
estry Conservation. 

Warren S. Henderson, Venice 
—Salt Water Resources, Legisla- 
tive. 


Ruth Delano, Clermont—Con- 
servation Education, 


Ben. L. McLaughlin, Reddick 
—Adult Guidance of Youth Con- 
servation Education. 

The Central Florida Sports- 
men’s Association, Ocala—Con- 
servation Organization. 

The Orlando Sentinel-Star, Or- 
lando—Conservation Communica- 
tions. 

Ira W. Ramsey, Daytona Beach 
—Special Conservation Award. 

Hank Bauer, Panama City— 
Special Youth Conservation 
Award. 

Florida Department of Natural 
Resources—Award of Merit. 

The Federation elected the fol- 
lowing slate of officers for the 
coming year: William F. Theo- 
bald, Miami, president, succeed- 
ing Don Southwell, of Ormond 
Beach, who assumes the post of 
representative to the National 
Wildlife Federation; Johnny 
Jones of West Palm Beach, exec- 
utive vice-president; Anthony D. 
Bosco of DeLand, secretary; and 
Joseph A. Kebrdle, DeLand, 
treasurer. 

Southwell was also named a 
trustee of the Florida Conserva- 
tion Fund. 
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Special Movie Award 
“Alligator! !” 


47 ALuicator!!,” a color film on the Florida rep- 

tile’s fight for survival, has been selected 
by CINE, the Council on International Non- 
theatrical Events, to receive its coveted Golden 
Eagle Award. 

Receipt of the Golden Eagle, considered by many 
film producers to be the nontheatrical equivalent 
of the Oscar, means that “Alligator!!” will be 
shown in film festivals all over the world in the 
coming year. 

The 14-minute conservation film was produced 
by Goodway Films, of Fort Lauderdale, for the 
Central and Southern Florida Flood Control 
District. 

Produced and written by Stuart McIver, of Light- 
house Point, manager of Goodway Films, “Alliga- 
tor!!” traces the life cycle of the reptile and shows 
how poaching is reducing the gator population 
so rapidly that the animal is now on the Depart- 
ment of Interior’s list of endangered species. 

The film was directed and edited by Dick Logan, 
of Boca Raton, and photographed in 16mm color 
by Earl Diemer, of Greenacres City, and Dave 
Englund, of Plantation. 

Coordinator for the production was Larry Nunn, 
of Lake Park, head of the Flood Control District’s 
audio-visual department. 

“The king of this watery world (the Ever- 
glades) is the alligator,” the narration states in 
establishing the film’s theme. “He is an ugly beast 
and many people fear and dislike him, because 
they do not understand him and the unique con- 
tribution he makes to the world around him. 

“The alligator is king because he is the one 
animal that is absolutely essential to the balance of 
nature, to the survival of birds, animals, fish, trees, 
plants and all living things in the Everglades.” 

The theme of the alligator’s importance to the 
region is developed in exciting sequences which 
show alligators feeding on garfish, a female alli- 
gator defending her young from a hungry bull 
alligator, and many scenes that show the wildlife 
that abounds around a ’gator hole. 

One of the film’s most unusual sequences shows 
the actual hatching of baby nine-inch alligators 
from eggs. Diemer, given the assignment of captur- 
ing this event on film, monitored the nest closely 
for days, even using a stethoscope to detect sounds 
of life inside the eggs which serve as an indication 
that the baby ‘gators are ready to break out of 
their shells. 

Poaching is presented as the greatest threat to 
the alligator’s existence. A simulated poaching 
sequence drives home the danger from illegal traffic 
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Game Commission officers hold an alligator in place for 
movie making. From left, cameramen Dave Englund and Earl 
Diemer of Goodway, and Bill Lane and Carlton Chappell of 
the Commission. Commission officers provided the ‘gators 
and supervised photo work—then tagged and released them, 


in gator hides, responsible, the film states, for the 
death of more than 40,000 gators a year. 

“Alligator!!” is now being distributed on nation- 
wide television by the Florida Development Com- 
mission. 

The film was produced in cooperation with the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Commission employees from the Everglades 
Region office in West Palm Beach worked closely 
with the FCD and the Goodway film crew in photo- 
graphing many of the sequences, a number of them 
shot in the Hungryland Slough of Palm Beach 
County. 

“The Golden Eagle Award,” the official announce- 
ment sent to Goodway Films stated, “is made 
annually by the council to those outstanding cine- 
matographic productions which the council feels 
are worthy to represent the United States in inter- 
national film events.” 

CINE awards and international prizes will be 
presented to the winners at a black-tie affair in 
Washington on November 14. 

The Golden Eagle is the second major award wo 
by “Alligator!!”. Previously, the film had been 
honored by the American Film Festival at its 
annual awards banquet in May. @® 
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